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The Week in Textiles 


Outlook... 


FAIR DEMAND and good undertone in most 
branches of the textile market this week. Cottons 
quiet but firm against bearish tactics; wool goods 
await cooler weather ; good progress in knit goods with 
bathing suit demand unusually large; raw silk firmer 
but goods hesitant over longer dress vogue. 


Cotton Marketing ... 


“ORDERLY MARKETING” is a remedy which 
the Federal Farm Board offers to the American cotton 
farmer. The Farm Board calls the present price 
for cotton too low, all things considered and _ this 
week offers to lend to cotton cooperatives, who qualify 
as borrowers under the Capper-Volstead Act, a sum 
sufficient to bring the total amount borrowed up to 
loc. per Ib. basis middling §” staple. The Board 
believes that these advances will almost equal the 
figures at which some farmers. are selling their cotton 
to what the Board calls “speculators”’. Something 
to consider is that a comparatively small proportion of 
the cotton crop is handled by cooperatives, but cotton 
rose on the news just the same. 


57 Minutes... 


AFTER DELIBERATING three minutes less than 
one hour, the Charlotte jury which had listened for 
several weeks to the trial of seven defendants for 
the murder of Gastonia’s chief of police, returned 
verdicts of second degree murder against each of 
them last Monday. Judge Barnhill pronounced 
sentences varying from 5 to 20 years. Counsel for 
the defendants has 90 days to file an appeal. 


Southern Textile Show ... 


LOOKING EXACTLY one year ahead, we see 
the Ninth Southern Textile Exposition, holding open 
house in Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., for six days 
beginning Oct. 20, 1930. As usual this will draw 
together a large number of mill executives. Already 
the office of the exposition states that 153 firms have 
filed applications for space on the exhibition floor. 
The permanent annex will be connected to the main 
building by a large extension, as was used in 1928. 


When completed the exhibition space will comprise 
practically one building. 


Lobbies and Tariffs... 


DEVELOPMENTS at its beginning made evident 
that the investigation of lobbying by the Caraway com- 
mittee is to be mostly, for at least sometime, another 
phase of the tariff fight. The committee apparently in- 
tends to take up the tariff more or less by schedule 
and seems to be adding to the confusion of a subject al- 
ready on the verge of being befuddled out of reckoning. 


A Secret Formula .. . 


[¥ INDUSTRY questions whether a certain trade 
practice is ethical, here is a formula passed on by 
Christie Benet of South Carolina at Associated Busi- 
ness Papers banquet this week. . . When a man 
was debating one morning whether or not to wear his 
shirt another day, his wife observed him and finally 
said: “If you're in doubt, it’s dirty.” 


Design Copyrights .. . 


A FABRIC pattern unprotected by patent is 

open to copying by anyone without redress to the 
originator, according to action by a Federal judge in 
refusing an injunction against the Doris Silk Corp. 
applied for in complaint filed by Cheney Bros. 
The trade feels that the decision clarifies the atmos- 
phere and makes clear the need for change in copyright 
laws to give adequate protection. .... One of the 
difficulties of the law as it now reads is said to be that 
notice of copyright must appear with the copyrighted 
design each time the latter appears. Some in the 
trade believe application of the laws of personal prop- 
erty might be made to original designs and their ex- 
clusive use by their originators SO protected. 


That Long Skirt Again .. . 


Witt AMERICAN women yield to Paris man- 
date on long skirt for daytime wear? A _ broadsilk 
manufacturer says no. He wishes he could say 
yes, of course—the long skirt means the consumption 
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of about 17% more silk. 
jections to this new style; 


There are numerous ob- 
for one thing, it handicaps 
a woman when driving an automobile. 3ut Paris’s 
word on women’s clothes has always been law in some 


circles. What will happen in this instance is hard to 
say Semper mutabile femina est, says our authority 
on live clothes and dead languages. 


More Knitted Dresses Coming .. . 


WEAVERS OF worsted dress goods are in need 
of business ; looms idle in most plants. At the same 


time manufacturers of knitted fabric for women’s 
ensemble suits are busy. Worsted yarn spinners 
making yarn for such cloth are running overtime, 


endeavoring to meet demands being made upon them 
for deliveries. Be prepared to see lots of knitted 
dresses 


Radios and T extiles an ok 


A PHILADELPHIA textile concern adver- 
tising a new cotton container (patented) in which they 
advise radio manufacturers to ship their sets to prevent 
injury in transit. Luxuries may help us out yet 

The same concern is working on another container 
to be offered to manufacturers of electric refrigerators. 


soon. 


is 


Tribute from Employes .. . 


A MEMORIAL, comprising a clock tower 
airplane beacon, erected by employes of Callaway 
Mills, La Grange, Ga., to memory of the late 
Fuller E. Callaway, was dedicated this week. 

The idea originated with one of the 
employes of the Callaway Mills and the 
entire cost, approximately $10,000, was 
borne by the workers of those mills. . . . 
The tower ft. high and is sur 
rounded by an 8-acre park. 


and 


is 97 


Italian Ravon Industry 


MANCHESTER (ENGLAND) 
rayon correspondent of TEXTILI 
\\ that it would appear 
from returns of Italian rayon export 
trade in first half of current vear that 


ORLD states 


a considerable quantity of yarn has 
been sent to the Eastern markets at 
very low prices Impossible to 
completely confirm this view as no 
details of values of yarn sent to vari 
ous countries are published, but it is 
known that average value of all ex 


ports has declined considerably. 
Total weight of yarn exported in first 










1928 and 16,348,200 Ib. in corresponding period of 1927. 

. Most outstanding increase was shown in China, with 
Japan and India also taking materially larger quantity 
of rayon. 


Uncle Sam Himself 


IMPORTANCE OF THE United States Army as 
a buyer of textiles was illustrated last week. Phila- 
delphia Quartermaster Depot placed contracts for 
following items, after having received bids: 500,000 yd. 
unbleached cotton duck, 494,517 prs. cotton stockings, 
179,702 prs. light-weight woolen stockings, 164,918 
undershirts and 21,830 prs. summer-weight drawers. 


Egyptian Cotton... 


PRODUCTION OF cotton in Egypt for current 
season estimated at 1,626,000 bales compared with 
1,628,000 bales for last season, according to cable 
received by Department of Agriculture from Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture at Rome. Produc- 
tion of Sakellarides estimated at 519,000 bales com- 
pared with 526,000 bales last season, and other varie- 
ties at 1,107,000 bales compared with 1,102,000 bales 


last season. 


Hosiery Production .. . 


HostERY MANUFACTURERS are thinking in 
terms of 1930 rather than 1928 just now, but Depart- 
ment of Commerce invites them to reminisce a bit. 
. In survey for 1928 just issued, Department 
states October was banner month of that year 
with November second and Marchthird..... 
Total for all classes during year was 56,- 
621,137 doz. prs., with men’s seamless 
accounting for 20,052,038 doz. prs. and 
women’s full-fashioned 17,616,878 
doz. prs. Interesting commen- 
tary on full-fashioned vs. seamless 
question is fact that full-fashioned rep- 
resented only 25% of total output of 
men’s hosiery but more than 50% of 
production of women’s hosiery... . . 
Use of rayon was negligible in full- 
fashioned half hose but prominent in 
seamless mixtures; in women’s divi- 
sion, all-rayon full-fashioned output 
was low but all-rayon seamless quite 
a factor. 


New Uses... 

WHy NOT cotton neck- 
ties; .... New Uses Committee, com- 
prising representatives of Cotton- 


Textile Institute, Department of Com- 
merce and Department of Agriculture, 





half of year was 20,548,000 Ib. 
igainst 15,138,200 lb. in first half of 
Airplane Beacon and Clock Tower Erected by Employes of 
in Memory of the Late Fuller E. Callaway, 
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the Callaway Group of Cotton Mills, La Grange, Ga 
Founder and Former President of the Mills 


‘eels this is an important outlet and an attractive tie at 
$1.50 and lower, could be introduced. Several 
kinds of bags are also listed in the survey made by 
the Institute, one being a “courtesy” bag, now being 
introduced in the automotive industry. This acces- 
sory frequently includes a pair of cotton gloves and 
a cotton wash-cloth. The significance of the 
“courtesy” prefix is not explained. 


“Oriental” Rugs For All... 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS of rugs are 
turning out entirely new lines that have been called 
“American orientals” to sell within a very reasonable 
price limit, resembling genuine orientals that cost 
several hundred or several thousand dollars. They 
have been brought into the range of the average 
buyer of rugs. Will the average American family 
now own rugs that cannot be distinguished from the 
fine orientals heretofore seen only in the homes of 
the wealthy ?. Will orientals become as necessary 
to the American family as automobiles ?. Another 
indication textile manufacturers are not lagging in 
the new industrial procession. 


Prize for 05c. Dress ... 


AN “ECONOMICAL DRESS” contest was re- 
cently held in Mexico City, and its highest award 
was given for a cotton dress costing only 65c. in 
equivalent U. S. currency. It was required that the 
material be woven in Mexico, and this was true of 
the prize-winning dress. But the mill from which 
the cloth came is equipped with American textile ma 
chinery. Mexican authorities report an improved 
standard of living and a growing demand for greater 
variety of dress among the women of the middle and 
lower classes. At 65c. a throw even those in 
moderate circumstances might accumulate quite a 
wardrobe. 


New Spring Color Card .. . 


“ANIMATED TONALITY” is the characteriza- 
tion given by Margaret Hayden Rorke, managing di- 
rector of the Textile Color Card Association, to the 
80 colors which the association has compiled for its 
spring color card. She also says they will reflect 
a subtility of cast which distinguishes them from the 
more brilliant intense hues. Greens are accorded 
much style importance, especially those with bluish 
overtone. Blues are going to be important especially 
if they have a violet or purplish cast. Yellows to 
be accepted must possess considerable depth. Browns 
are prominent and of particular use when combined 
with lighter tones of other colors. 


Canvas Traffic Guides .. . 


EXPERIMENTS WITH canvas traffic guides 
have been so successful in Washington that the mu- 
nicipal government now is planning to use these 
markers at all intersections on Pennsylvania Avenue 
between the Capitol and the Treasury Building. Bids 
will be invited soon for 10,000 ft. of this material. 
The installation on Pennsylvania Avenue will serve 
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as a national demonstration of the utility of cotton 
fabric for this purpose. Attention of officials of 
the Federal Government has been attracted to the ex- 
perimental installation on several street corners and 
if the Pennsylvania Avenue project proves satisfac- 
tory, there is possibility that fabric traffic guides may 
be adopted or recommended by the Bureau of Public 
Roads, the National Park Service and the Forest 
Service. W. H. Harland, Director of Traffic in 
Washington states that the experimental installations 
have proved to be more satisfactory and more eco- 
nomical than paint used for the same purpose. 


A Memorial Hall .. . 


HuGH Gwyn CHATHAM, founder and presi- 
dent of the Chatham Mfg. Co., who died on Oct. 10, 
will be commemorated in the name of the new audi- 
torium of the Mountain Park School, Winston-Salem, 
N. C., This building was dedicated this week under 
the name “Chatham Hall”. It is located only a few 
miles from the birthplace of Mr. Chatham, in the 
neighborhood of which Mr. Chatham built the large 
industry which carries his name, and spent the 66 years 
of his life. 


Cotton for Tires... 


During AvuGust 21,070,370 |b. of cotton 
fabric was used in the manufacture of all types of 
pneumatic tire casings and solid tires. Figures are 
from the Rubber Manufacturers Association, whose 
members report monthly production covering about 
75% of the total for the U. S. 


The Textile Trend .. . 


Corron TeExTILE MARKETS: Another quiet 
week experienced in cotton goods. Buyers mainly 
indifferent and sellers felt it unwise to force buying 
on unresponsive market. Carded broadcloths showed 
further signs of weakness. Print cloth and_ sheeting 
prices were unchanged. Second hands came out at 
concessions, but volume too small to have any effect. 
Cotton was stronger and, if sustained, may supply 
the needed incentive. 

Woot TextTitE Markets: Cooler weather 
spurred last week’s wool goods markets in all branches. 
Recent warm days have caused a bit of concern in 
some quarters. Generally the trade is in good shape, 
and many mills are sold into December-January. Spot 
demand still active on browns and blues, with stocks 
Pick-up in overcoatings and good sale of pile 
types. New business in worsted yarns less active. 

Knit Goops Markets: Hosiery demand 
better, with more interest in fancy half-hose; gay colors 
in quiet designs favored in men’s lines. Heavyweight 
underwear continues active; spring lines quiet. Bath- 
ing-suit demand rapidly approaching “sold up” pro- 
portions; “price” lines moving best. 

Sirk TextitE Markets: Raw silk quiet, but 
firmer; prices up 5c. Manufacturers more interested, 
and active buying looked for soon. Thrown silk un- 
certain, with some underselling. Spun silk steady; 
buying active on popular grades. Broadsilks hesitant ; 
longer dresses’ issue and the additional yardage 
involved, make cutters cautious. 


scarce. 
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ith -the-Editors-This- ce h 


V——— 


Gastonia Trial’s A ftermath 


"RHOSE 


who have been impressed with the studied 


effort of judge and attendant attorneys to afford 


full justice to the radical labor agitators and strikers 


who have been on trial for the Gastonia, N. C.. murder 


and assaults, and who were given on Monday varying 


sentences for second degree murder, must be shocked 


to learn that a large percentage of the press of the coun- 
try, both sensational and conservative, interprets the trial 
and its result as a second Sacco-Vanzetti type of justice 
miscarriage; with this difference, that for the latter case 
a State has heen pilloried by a certain large class of 


public opinion, whereas for the Gastonia case the whole 


southern branch of the textile industry is blamed. 


lo understand the state of mind that gives birth to 


such an interpretation of the Gastonia trial it is neces- 


sary to have read a representative cross-section of that 


part of the country’s press that for years has been pub- 


lishing distorted reports of working, living and wage 


conditions in southern mills. which type of article has 


been given wider circulation than ever before since the 
No large 
part of the cross-section of public opinion thus influenced 
will applaud future illegal 


recent invasion of the South by labor radicals. 


acts of labor radicals, but it 


may believe that there is ample excuse for them, and. for 


the proposed southern untonization 


\merican Federation ot Labor. it may provide both 


moral and financial support. 
Uhese aftermaths of the Gastonia trial, and the 
probability that the labor radicals 


strone 
will make martyrs ot 


the Gastonia criminals and 


capitalize their martyrdom 


to the limit, may have uncomfortable repercussions for 


southern manufacturers. 


but ar 


Ness nor 


Che truth will prevail in time, 
unsympathetic public opinion does not help busi 
? 
social and 


political relations. If hostile 


some means be quickly rendered 


public 
11 


non could by favor- 


We believe that 
» and that the means to be employed would not 
only eliminate the 


able it would be a great moral victory. 


it can be 


only just cause for criticism of south 


ern mull conditions, but would pay substantial dividends 


im improved market conditions. We suggest as the means 


of quickly r habilitating favorahl public opinion for the 


southern branch of the textile industry, the voluntary 


elimination of might work for women. 


Whether attained voluntarily through cooperative 


action of manufacturers, or at their suggestion }y, State 


legislation. thy elimination of the night shift for women 


would remove the most vulnerable point of attack for 


lal 
| 2 crit tT 
lapor agitators 


. Would tend to provide the needed balance 


between production and consumption, would tend to 


eliminate labor troubles and discontent that thrive upo! 
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movement of the 





intermittent 


employment, and would be 


applauded 
throughout the civilized world. 





COr 


Selling at a Loss 


\ \ ,  TGRA NT, chairman of the board of the W. T. 
> a 


rant Co., a speaker at the annual convention of 
the National Chain Store Association, sounded a warn- 





ing against the practice of selling goods without a profit. 
He termed this “pure faking.” 
The statement and indictment are particularly interest- 


ing to us in the textile business because textile manu- 


facturers are cited as the outstanding example, on the 
business horizon, of a group selling its goods for less 
than it costs to manufacture. We have presumed that 


chain stores were having clear 


sailing, without being 
bothered by this same “selling at a loss” bogey of ours. 

Charles J. Webb, prominent in the wool trade. recently 
said in an interview with TEXTILE Wortp: “We have 
been going through an era of lowering-of -price complex 
in the woolen and worsted business. It is appalling to 
see men of vision and ability ‘falling’ for the price decline 
complex.” 

Textile manufacturers have been constantly warned 
for years that selling at a loss for a long period could 
only mean disaster. the same warning Mr. Grant has 
now given chain stores. al] agreeing that it is a barnacle 
on the merchandising ship that must be removed before 
favorable progress can be made. 

What is to be done about it? There is only one rem- 
edy but like many good medicines it may not be pleasant 
for us to take. 


A former president is quoted as saying, 


when asked how the country could resume specie pay- 
ment, that the only Way to resume was to resume specie 

The 
only way to stop selling without profit is to stop selling 
at a loss. 


payment. This seems to be the 


answer for us. 


Let's get rid of our 


Mr Webb calls it. 


“inferiority ¢ mplex” as 





Q?—____ 


Ostrich Feathers — and Profits 
FRENCH 


made of 


firm has placed upon the market 
wool 


A fabrics 
i 
feathers. 

We that textile manufacturers 
proceed at once to establish ostrich farms in their mill 
villages, We doubt if the possibility of 


and rayon mixed with ostrich 


would not 


sugvest 


this plumage 
becoming one of the major textile materials is imminent. 
It is probable that a year from now this idea will have 
passed into the discard 


However this news item offers an excellent illustration 
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the state of flux in which our industry finds itself. 
tt sO many years ago, there were only four raw 
iterials of importance in fabric production—cotton, 
ol, silk and flax. 
hole gamut of the vegetable kingdom in their search 
for new sources of supply. 


Today, chemists are running the 


Wood pulp, linters, corn- 
stalks, rice hulls—these are but a few of the materials 
used. In addition, almost every week a new process 1s 
announced whereby some weed or other is treated 


hemically and becomes a substitute for the “golden 


Q 


fleece.” 

Life would be much simpler if these pesky scientists 
would go away and let us continue to think in terms of 
the cotton crop of Texas or the cocoon crop of Japan. 
But there are some of us who enjoy the thrill of an 
industry in the re-making; who are willing to sacrifice 
the calm of inactivity for the satisfaction of being iden- 
tified with one of the most revolutionary eras in textile 
history. 

Those who do not feel this thrill will have to acquire 
it. Otherwise they may be troubled some night by a 
nightmare in which they will see their profits submerged 
in an avalanche of ostrich feathers. 


COr 


A 1930 Bathing-Suit Boom? 


ACTIVE advance buying which followed the opening 

of 1930 bathing-suit lines, was interpreted by 
observers in the outerwear industry, according to their 
individual temperaments. Conservatives admitted hesi- 
tantly that the early sales were well ahead of normal, 
but warned against over-confidence ; the more optimistic 
spoke with confident enthusiasm of the 1930 outlook, 
and increased their production schedules accordingly. 
When, a month later, future buying showed no let-up, 
there were frequent predictions of an early ‘“sold-up”’ 
condition in bathing-suit bookings. 


With the 


bathing-suit 


announcement this week by an important 
mill that it is sold up to the end of the 
season on all lines, the current situation definitely passes 
out of the field of speculation. Whatever the next few 
months may bring, there can be no doubt that bathing- 
suit demand for 1930 is going to tax the capacity of 
the industry. However, that does not mean that caution 
the the New York 
sales agent of a producer with world-wide outlets re- 
marked, the actual 1930 demand is still “blind.” 


able weather conditions were largely responsible for 


should be thrown to winds. As 


Favor- 


the splendid turnover enjoyed by bathing-suit producers 
during the last season; by the same token, an unfavor- 
able summer next year could serve to slacken demand. 

The actual scope of 1930 demand, so far as producers 
are concerned, will be determined pretty well within the 
next two months. The tinvely word for the manufac- 
turer, is that he keep production reasonably within 
bounds, and watch out for the danger of over-production. 

Making every allowance, however, the balance of 
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chance still strongly favors the industry, and jobbers 
and retailers might be well advised to cover early on 
their 1930 needs. The sun-suit vogue has captured pub- 
lic fancy, and, added to the growing popular desire 
for summer-time beach sports, is building a consumer 
demand which in all probability will set new sales records 


for the bathing-suit industry. 


“on 
Another English Textile Strike 
Threatened 


= two years of peaceful negotiations by em- 
ployers in the wool textile industry of Yorkshire, 
England, and of studied procrastination by the trade 
unions, the wage issue has at last been brought to a head 
and the rejection last Monday by an overwhelming union 
vate of the twice-modified wage reduction proposed by 
the employers, seems certain to precipitate a strike that 
may be more general and protracted than that recently 
settled in the cotton industry by arbitration. 

The first reduction of 10% proposed by the employers 
was recently reduced to 9.09%, and after joint con- 
sideration by the Joint Industrial Council, representing 
both employers and union labor. The latter countered 
with a tentative suggestion of 7.25% and arbitration. The 
final answer of the employers was further abatement of 
the reduction to 8.3% and rejection of arbitration, it 
being held that the result of the recent cotton-textile 
arbitration was a complete fiasco. 

And there the matter stands, apparently with only a 
little more than 1% between an adjustment or a strike. 
As an actual fact, however the union position is much 
weaker than would appear to be indicated by the over- 
whelming vote on Monday in favor of rejecting the 
employers’ proposal. During the period the Joint Indus- 
trial Council has been attempting to effect a compromise, 
a considerable number of employers have put into effect 
the 9.09% without serious 


reduction opposition. 


Furthermore, with the wool market still unstabilized, 
with stocks of tops and yarns accumulating, and with the 
goods market showing little improvement, a_ general 
strike might prove a blessing in disguise for both em- 
ployers and workers. It might unsettle wool values 
temporarily, but ultimate effect would be to reduce stocks 
of manufactures and to that extent rehabilitate trade even 
though considerable business was lost temporarily to 
Continental mills. 

It is to be expected that the British Labor Government 
will intervene with arbitration proposals, but the strategic 
position of Yorkshire wool textile employers, as a result 
of the leniency shown by them in preliminary negotia- 
tions, is so much stronger than was that of the Lancashire 
employers when they approached arbitration, that it 
seems inevitable in this instance that any judicial body 
may he depended upon to give the employers benefit of 
something better than a compromise. 
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Marked Progress in Standardization 


Reflected at 


ommittee D-13 Meeting 


N UNUSUALLY large number of 
members attended the fall meet- 
ing of Committee D-13 of the 

American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials held at Providence, R. I., Thurs- 
day and Friday of last week. Im- 
portant features included the devotion 
of an entire day to sub-committee meet- 
ings; a banquet Thursday evening at 
which Frederick L. Jenckes, president 
of Manville-Jenckes Co., Pawtucket, 
R. 1., was the guest of honor and prin- 
cipal speaker; and a general meeting 
Friday morning at which sub-committee 
reports were submitted, two technical 
papers read, and decision made to hold 
the spring meeting at Charlotte, N. C 
March 13-14, 1930. 

Particular interest attached to the 
Providence meeting since it was the 


’ 


first held under the new plan of 
organization described previously in 
these columns. All comments heard 


were to the effect that the new arrange- 
ment will make for far greater effective- 
ness of the committee’s activities. 
Another new feature was the devo- 
tion of an entire day to sub-committee 
meetings. It is in those sessions that 
the real work of Committee D-13 is per- 
formed and it was found that, instead of 
the time allotted being in excess of that 
needed, it will probably be necessary to 
set aside a day and-a-half 
committee the 


for sub- 


meetings in future. 


Marked Progress Reported 


\ll reports presented by chairman of 
sub - committees indicated continued 
progress made in the diversified 
activities now represented by Committee 
D-13. Particularly interesting was the 
news of fundamental 


being 


work 
being done on raw cotton by experimen 


research 


tal stations and other agencies. It is 
regarded as important that this work 
be co-ordinated with the = efforts of 
manufacturers Definite recommenda- 
tions are expected to be made at the 
spring meeting of the committee 

\lso of significance was the state- 


ment made by A. M. Tenney, chairman 


of the sub-committee on ravon, to the 
effect that an attempt will be made to 
arrive at a definition of the term 
“multi-flament’” as applied to rayon 
yarns. Slight changes were also pro- 
posed in the rayon specifications which 
are now tentative standards These 
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vy. 
Committee D-13, A.S.T.M. 


Whitcomb, Chairman, 


changes were approved by the meeting 
for submission to members of the com- 
mittee by letter ballot. 

In the same way, suggested revisions 
on tire fabric specifications were ap- 
proved for submission by letter ballot. 

Other sub-committee reports reflected 
growing interest on the part of all 
groups in the work of the committee. 

Urges Basis Investigation 

In his remarks to the general meeting 
on Friday morning, W. H. Whitcomb, 
chairman of Committee D-13, men- 
tioned the opportunity which exists in 
that committee for the investigation of 
problems in a basic way. He referred 
to the fact that some time ago there had 
been discussed the possibility of the 
establishment of a laboratory by the 
committee but that the financing of 
such a plan represented a_ serious 
obstacle He pointed out however that 
Committee D-13 is made up of repre- 
sentatives of colleges, government de 
partments, individual laboratories, ete., 
and that the committee should serve as 
a clearing house—its meetings provid- 
ing an opportunity for technicians to 
get together and discuss what they have 
been doing. 

Papers Presented 


The first of the two technical papers 
presented at the meeting was a report 
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of experimental tests 


con- 
ducted by members of Committee D-13, 
to determine whether there is a greater 
variation in tests made in the bone-dry 


strength 


state or after exposing to standard 
laboratory atmospheric condition of 70 
deg. F. and 65% R. H., with the in- 
tended purpose of recommending adop- 
tion of a standard method for testing 
hose and belt duck. This paper was 
presented by B. L. Whittier, of Mt. 
Vernon-Woodberry Mills. The conclu- 
sion was that there seemed to be very 
little choice between the two methods 
and that therefore, since the condition 
method is more generally used and as 
it involves much less work in the actual 
testing, it would be recommended for 
adoption by Section 5 of Sub-committee 
A-1, for standard specifications for hose 
and belt duck. 

An exceedingly interesting paper des- 
cribing a new abrasion machine de- 
veloped in the Textile Laboratory of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology was read by Prof. George B. 
Haven. This paper will be printed in a 
later issue of TEXTILE Wor cp. 


Sees Real Accomplishment 


Mr. Jenckes’ address at the informal 
banquet Thursday evening was a re- 
markable combination of humor and 
seriousness. He managed to get over 
some real thoughts regarding the pos- 
sibilities of the sort of work Committee 
D-13 is doing, but at the same time he 
met the requisites of an after-dinner 
speaker in that his talk was entertain- 
ing as well as instructive. He is an 
ardent believer in the type of co-opera- 
tive standardization being done by the 
committee and believes that even more 
exchange of ideas between manufac- 
turers and consumers of textile products 
will prove to be of real benefit. 

The success of the Providence meet- 
ing was due very largely to the efforts 
of the local committee on arrangements 
including Kenneth B. Cook, chairman; 
David C. Scott and James Cooper. 

Plans for the Charlotte meeting were 
leit in the hands of a 
comprising Horace 
chairman: J. E. 


committee 
Jaquith, general 
y Skane, secretary of 
Committee D-13; W. B. Hodge, of 
Parks-Cramer Co., Charlotte, to head 
local activities there; and Kenneth 
B. Cook. 


HUMAN RELATIONS 


‘TECHNICAL 


HE value of instruction is deter- 

mined by the usefulness and effec- 

tiveness of the students after they 
leave the class room and take their res- 
pective places in the industry, according 
to Dr. E. C. Brooks, president of N. C. 
State College, who delivered an address 
of welcome to members of the Eastern 
Carolina Division of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association, Oct. 18, when they 
assembled for the regular fall meeting 
in the school’s textile building at 
Raleigh, N. C. Norman B. Hill is 
chairman of this division. 


Human Relations in Industry 


After pointing to the activities of the 
textile school along technical lines, 
which included many practical labora- 
tory tests for mills in the State, pure 
research into the characteristics of 
cotton, and co-operation with the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture in efforts to 
develop new uses for cotton, Dr. Brooks 
said that, however important the 
advancement and acquisition of tech- 
nical knowledge might be, it is equally 
necessary for the textile student to have 
a fair understanding of the relation 
between officials and the workers. 

Students should have the making of 
good personnel officers, he said, and 
they should possess the capacity to 
understand in their broader aspects the 
problems affecting human relations in 
industry. Enlightened public opinion 
was said to demand the proper relation- 
ship between employed and employee, 
and that the best thought available 
should be enlisted to guide the forma- 
tion of opinions concerning the textile 
industry. 


Combatting Ignorance 


Vicious notions are frequently ac- 
cepted by ignorant people in times of 
distress and such ideas are not to be 
dissipated by force, which is only a 
temporary remedy, according to ob- 
servations by Dr. Brooks, who con- 
tinued by urging the mill men to set 
up standards that will eliminate the 
possibility of conflicting interests inso- 
far as employers and employes are con- 
cerned. He also stated that the answers 
to the industry’s problems are not to 
be found in surveys, unless the survey 


on Par with 





Norman B. Hill, Chairman Eastern 
Carolina’s Section of S.T.A. 


seeks to find the best, as well as the 


deficiencies, in the situation. 
Technical Discussion 


The open forum discussion was con- 
ducted by Norman B. Hill, superin- 
tendent, Caswell Cotton Mills, Inc., 
Kinston, N. C., chairman of the divi- 
sion. The meeting was well attended 
in view of the fact that the State 
Fair was in progress, which contributed 
an added attraction § to 
Raleigh. 

The purchase of new top and bottom 
rolls for drawing frames was said to be 
more satisfactory and economical in the 
long run than the practice of reworking 
the rolls. It was found that reworked 
rolls would run only six to eight 
months before they would begin to give 
trouble. The later model drawing 
frames that have rolls with wider faces 
on the collars operate with reworked 
rolls to better advantage than the old 
type machines. 

Slower speeds for drawing frames 
were said to give better results and to 
avoid the possibility of damaging staple 
in the process. D. Frank Lanier, super- 
intendent, Oxford Cotton Mills, Oxford, 
N. C., stated that in changing from two 
process to one process of drawing with 


visitors in 
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S.T.A. Division Hears 
Dr. Brooks, President 


of N. C. State College 


70 grain sliver going into 8s to 12s 
yarns, a reduction in roller speed from 
355 to 275 r.p.m., produced good results, 
although he would have changed the 
speed to 240 r.p.m., if enough machines 
had been available to keep up the re- 
quired production. 

In the manufacture of 70s hosiery 


yarns from 1% in. cotton, using 48 
grain combed sliver, an improved 
breaking strength was obtained by 


changing to one process drawing, ac- 
cording to D. F. Burns, superintendent, 
Durham Hosiery Mills plant No. 6, 
Durham, N. C. 

Some of the causes for soft wound 
filling bobbins were said to be: worn 
rings, slow speed, light traveler, and 
worn cams. It was pointed out that 
often the filling would be sloughed off 
the bobbins when looms were being 
operated with too much power. 


New and Old Cotton 


While opinion was evenly divided on 
the subject of whether new crop cotton 
should be mixed with old cotton or 
started into the mill separately, in one 
process picking it was found to be 
advisable not to mix new cotton with 
old, but rather to run up weights about 
2 lb. to the lap in order to allow for the 
drying out of stock in process. C. S. 


Tatum, manager, Consolidated Textil 
Corp., Raleigh, N. C.. was of the 


opinion that it is decidedly better to 
run old and new cotton separately. The 
opening of new crop cotton about 36 
hours before feeding it into the opening 
machinery was said to be good practice. 

The purchase of better quality cotton 
to be used in making spinning bands 
was recommended by one member, as 
the automatic machine was said to turn 
out a much larger percentage of good 
bands than it would make with an in- 
ferior cotton. Good results were said 
to be obtained by making bands of ten 
strands of 3.50 hank roving, 74 turns 
twist, using 1 in. cotton; and also by 
using 5.25 hank roving, 12 or 14 
strands to the band. 

Straight wire card clothing was found 
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to be satisfactory in one mill when 
stripped every three or four weeks. 
White strippings increased about 1% 
on cards equipped with the straight 
wire fillet, but there was a decrease in 
card fly. In another mill, the sliver 
was just as even and clear after run- 
ning a card equipped with straight wire 
metallic clothing for more than 300 
hours without stripping. The card 
flats were operated at a slower speed 
after changing the card clothing in the 


1 


latter case. 

The efficiency of the operative was 
said to determine whether it is better 
to creel drawing trames can at 
a time or six cans at a time. In order 
to equalize the tension on sliver feeding 
into the drawing frame, a “step-up” 
method of creeling, placing full cans 
next to the frame, was adopted by a few 
miils. By this method it was found 
that creeling a row of six cans at a 
time proved to be more satisfactory. 


Waste Effort in Lap Weighing 


one 


Several members pointed out that the 


careful weighing of picker laps and the 
rejection ot those laps exceeding the 
prescribed limits of variation allowed, 
would not insure the evenness of picker 
lap in yard to yard weight, in cases 
where one process picking is not em- 
ployed. When rejected laps are run 
through the pickers again, the operative 
often changes the evener motion, 
thereby causing further variations in 
the weight of laps, which in turn may 
be the cause of variation in carding. It 
was the opinion of one member that 
mills need not “split hairs” with regard 
to the weight of picker laps when it is 
well known that the cards will vary as 
much as 15 per cent in their production, 

When any system of long draft spin- 
ning is employed, it was said that the 
stock must have good preparation all 
the way through, with twist in 
processes from the slubber .on. The 
breaking strength and ends down per 
spindle hour showed little change up 
to 25 draft in spinning 56s yarn, as 
compared with resuits obtained on ordi- 
nary spinning frames. 


less 


“New Uses” Make Progress 





Government and Trade Work to 
Put Cotton Fabrics Into New Fields 


new uses for cotton are 


M.- the research work 
being carried forward by The Cotton 
lextile Institute and Government 
agencies under the direction ot the JOINT 
committee comprising representatives of 
the institute, 
merce and the 


1 
culture. 


\N\ 
yromised by 


the Department of Com 
Department of Agri 


Ina survey being made by the institute 


to ascertain new uses for cotton in 
mens’ wear, emphasis has been put en 
cotton neckties. It is possible that a 
very attractive tie may be introduced 
selling at $1.50 and lower prices. In 
sports wear, cotton trousers have been 
suggested White, with a dark pin 

ipe is regarded a practical and attrac 
tive pattern Inquiry among various 


police departments reveals that they are 
in favor of substituting a cotton uniform 


1 
tor thre 


light wool fabric now in use. 


Wide Use for Bags 


Several kinds of bags are listed in a 
survey that has been made by the insti 
tute Chain grocery stores appear to be 
interested in a vegetable or fruit bag 


with a capacity of 12 to 18 oranges or 


their equivalent in other fruit and 


produce. For such a bag a rather large 
mesh is suggested \ “courtesy” bag 
Is being introduced in the automotive 
industry I] accessory frequently in 
. ] ] 
cludes a pail or cotton gioves and a 
cotton wash cloth 

\mong other kinds of bags is the 


cotton trash bag for household use. This 


cotton bags and other cotton materials, 
which refers to its investigation into the 
use of cotton bags for potatoes. The 
bureau is studying a proposal for usi1g 
cotton bags in the shipment of oranges. 
Two carloads shipped by the Bemis 





Personnel of 
TEXTILE WORLD'S 
Technical Editorial Staff 


E. D. Fowle, who for several 
years has been assistant to Clar- 
ence Hutton, technical editor of 
TEXTILE WORLD, will be 
located at the New York office 
of that publication, Tenth Ave- 
nue at 36th St., commencing 
Nov. 4. In addition, Winn W. 
Chase will become associated 
with TEXTILE WORLD on 
that day and will be located at 
the New York office. 

Mr. Chase has had ten years’ 
experience in the textile indus- 
try, his most recent connection 
being with the Mount Hope 
Finishing Co., North Dighton, 


Mass. He is a graduate of 
Brown University, where he 
specialized in chemistry and 


English and more recently has 
completed extension courses in 
textiles, industrial organization, 
etc. He has been a contributor 
of many articles to the columns 
of TEXTILE WORLD. 

In order to facilitate han- 
dling of technical inquiries and 
articles submitted as contribu- 





is something new and is rapidly com tions to TEXTILE WORLD it 
ing into demand because it is easv to is suggested that they be re- 
handle and has a neat appearance. The ferred directly to the New 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics now York office. 

has in preparation a report covering 
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3ros. Bag Co.. went through in good 
shape and the Bureau now is negotiating 
with the California Fruit Growers As- 
sociation to give cotton bags for ship- 
ping fruit a trial. 

Two bulletins have been issued by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce concerning the use of cotton in 
the tire and shoe industries, and an- 
other discussing the use of cotton for 
interior decorations has been completed. 
A survey of department stores with re- 
spect to childrens’ play tents is the sub- 
ject of a report now in preparation. The 
utility of cotton fabrics in marking air- 
ways, airports, and street traffic lanes 
is indicated in surveys made by the in- 
stitute and by the Bureau of Foreign & 
Domestic Commerce. The present air- 
way marker is made of canvas duck im- 
pregnated with pitch and backed up 
with common paper. 

Investigation by the Bureau of Chem- 
istry and Soils on the fireproofing of 
cotton fabrics has not developed any- 
thing new. Tests made on samples 
received from a company not yet in 
commercial production demonstrated that 
they do not support combustion, but how 
they will withstand weathering condi- 
tions remains to be seen. The samples 
in question are heavily treated with an 
asphalt material and are rather heavy, 
characteristics which suggest the use of 
the fabric for roofing. The opinion is 
expressed by Dr. F. P. Veitch that a 
fire and waterproofing treatment that 
will not injure the dyes and will leave 
the material as flexible as the untreated 
fabric, is very much _ needed. 

While various uses for cotton fabric 
are dependent upon its ordinary physical 
properties, such as its strength and 
weight, other properties, such as re- 
silience, heat transmission, air per- 
meability and water absorbtion, also are 
important. The Bureau of Standards 
now is working on the development of 
methods for measuring these properties 
quantitatively. Problems submitted by 
The Cotton-Textile Institute are directed 
to the development of fabrics for specific 
purposes, for which fabrics on the mar- 
ket are not suitable. For instance, jute 
is suitable for rice bags and barrel tops 
and cotton is not satisfactory. The jute 
cloths possess little stretch and cotton 
cloth of sufficient strength has too much 
stretch. Use of cotton for this purpose 
consequently calls for special yarns and 
fabrics. Research work now is being 
conducted at the Bureau on two grades 
of cotton of opposite extremes, namely, 
ly in. staple good middling and 1 in. 
staple good ordinary. 

In connection with the work of the 
Bureau of Home Economics on sizing, 
requests have been received to extend it 
to include gums, dextrine, and other 
sizings besides starch. <A study of the 


effect of temperature and pressure in 
washing and ironing upon fabrics is 
under way. The Bureau’s work on 
clothing is attracting more attention. 


Bulletins on play suits and on suits for 
small boys are now on the press. Sev- 
eral requests for exhibits of children’s 
clothing have been received. Pre- 
liminary tests on sheets are in progress. 








American 





Dr. Julius Klein 


NOR many years, even decades, 
4 American industrial establishments 
have been operating in foreign 
countries. But up to 10 years ago this 
movement was more or less spasmodic 
and decidedly irregular and was con- 
tingent only upon more or less special- 
ized circumstances in a few individual 
industries and localities. Less than 
half a dozen concerns had made any 
considerable headway in this direction 
before 1914. Since the World War, 
however, the subject has come to the 
ire with an entirely new and broader 
significance. Much of the recent dis- 
cussion has been in terms of ‘its rela- 
tionship to our own tariff policy. How- 
ever, a careful analysis of the move- 
ment brings out very clearly the fact 
that it is far broader than this re- 
stricted phase. Indeed in analyzing the 
movement in all parts of the world, it 
takes on the proportions of a type of 
permanent American economic § ag- 
grandizement. In some respects, it is 
comparable to a similar projection of 
British industry into all parts of the 
world a generation or more ago. 
Contrary to the usual impression 
among manufacturers and tariff legis- 
lators, the branch factory movement is 
one of amazing complexity. It is not 
wholly good nor bad. The situation 
varies radically in different cases, and 
before any decision is reached in any 
one instance, there are hosts of vital 
details which must be most carefully 
scrutinized. The failure to observe the 
truth of that last statement has caused 


much misery among otherwise far- 
sighted and potent American indus- 
trialists, who have rushed into the 


hasty opening of such plants and have 
then repented at leisure. 
It might be helpful to marshal the 


ranch Factories Abroad... 


Arguments 


Pro and Con 


By Dr. Julius Klein 


Assistant Secretary of Commerce 


respective arguments pro and con on 
this probiem. First, then, as to 
pros in terms of advantage to 
country as a whole: 


the 


Advantages 


(1) There can be no doubt that the de- 
velopment of such branch factories stimu- 
lates the exports of American machinery. 
Our sales of machinery abroad last year 
exceeded 206 million dollars, which repre- 
sented just about double the amount sold in 
1922. How much of this went into branch 
factories it is, of course, impossible to de- 
termine. During the post-war export boom, 
a large portion of our machinery shipments 
probably went into the general rehabilita- 
tion and reconstruction of foreign indus- 
tries. Butalarge proportion of the growth 
of that trade in more recent years has been 
explained either by’ the direct demands of 
American branch factories or by the influ- 
ence of the latter upon their native competi- 
tors who have thus been forced to equip 
themselves with American machinery. 
There can be no doubt that the American 
branch factory in this respect has exerted 
a truly formidable influence upon the entire 
industrial technique of various foreign 
countries. They have brought about a gen- 
eral recognition of the superiority of 
American industrial organization and prac- 
tice in many lines. 

(2) Just as these plants have in many 
cases set the pace for native competitors in 
terms of industrial technique and equip- 
ment, so, too, the advanced labor policies of 
these branches have in many cases set a 
standard which has reacted most favorably 
upon the local standard of living and gen- 
eral buyng power. The resultant improve- 
ment in the buying power of the workers 
has benefitted to a moderate extent various 
American export lines. 

(3) The establishment of the branch is 
often the only means of securing the busi- 
ness behind high tariff walls protecting the 
market, where the branch is set up. This 
is, of course, especially the case when pro- 
hibitive tariffs are shaped expressly for the 
purpose of keeping out foreign competitors. 
It develops particularly in various domin- 
ions and colonies of the British Empire 
where Imperial preference duties would 
otherwise prevent American commercial in- 
trusion. American branch factories have 
thus been made necessary in South Africa 
since the Imperial preference arrangements 
would otherwise throw the business of that 
market very largely into the hands of Brit- 
ish competitors of the American establish- 
ment. Where it is evident that the native 
industries will develop in any event, it has 
been pointed out by interested American 
executives that the lesser of two evils is for 
them to take over the control of the native 
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firms so as to guide their operations into 
less highly competitive fields. 

(4) The necessity of capitalizing lower 
wage rates has come up occasionally where 
that factor is a determinant in the competi- 
tive struggle. In general, however, the 
American competitive effort is on the basis 
of quality rather than of price and conse- 
quently the wage rate is not as invariably a 
vital factor in shaping our foreign trade 
competition as is the case with various Eu- 
ropean industries. Occasionally, however, 
the wage question enters. There was an 
instance recently of a large order for elec- 
trical equipment in Latin America, which 
was one by an American company, but was 
filled by its branch plant in Japan. This 
aroused considerable criticism from various 
directions until it was pointed out that the 
home plant of the American company could 
not in any case have figured in the compet- 
ing because of its excessive costs and this 
was a transaction in which the price ele- 
ment rather than quality of service figured. 
The business was, therefore, thrown to the 
Japanese plant. 

(5) Another factor encouraging the es- 
tablishment of these branches was that just 
mentioned, namely, the savings in freight 
rates. This applies to certain commodities 
which are apt to deteriorate sharply in 
transportation, such as confectionery, in- 
cluding chewing gum and ice cream (for 
the Cuban trade) and beverages (ginger 
ale, Coca Cola, etc.). The greatest element 
in connection with freight savings, how- 
ever, is in connection with the automotive 
industry through the transport of cars and 
other commodities in knocked-down shape 
rather than in completely assembled form. 
This has led to the establishment of assem- 
bling plants in various parts of the world, 
notably more remote regions where freight 
charges would figure substantially. 

(6) The most recent phase of these in- 
centives to establish American branch fac- 
tories abroad is that involved in what 
might be called nationalistic propaganda. 
In England, and one or two continental 
countries, strongly organized campaigns 
have undertaken the promotion of buying 
native goods. It is, of course, difficult to 
measure the actual efficacy of such efforts. 
As yet, there is no definite evidence that 
these obvious attempts to entwine patriot- 
ism with profits have produced substantial 
results except in the field of purchasing by 
government agencies. In the latter case, of 
course, the pressure of public opinion and 
especially the exigencies of politics often 
require rather ostentatious favoring of na- 
tive as against foreign materials. One or 
two European governments have, therefore, 
led the way in “buying native.’ To meet 
this situation, which has come to the fore 
only within the last year or two, a number 
of American branch factories have been set 
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up, particularly in lines where there 1s 
likely to be a considerable amount of gov- 
ernmental business. 


Disadvantages 


Let us now turn to the other aspect 
of the situation, namely, the arguments 
usually marshalled against any con- 
siderable projection of our industrial 
organization into foreign countries: 


(1) In the first place, it is cited that this 

development unmistakably will curtail our 
.commerce. The actual result is more prob- 
ably a rearrangement of our trade rather 
than any total reduction. Even so, how- 
ever, there can be no doubt that the branch 
factory movement does work drastic hard- 
ships on certain industries. Perhaps in 
some cases the establishment of the branch 
was the only means of holding the given 
market. When, however, that branch is 
used to export into third countries, the 
movement assumes a far more ominous 
significance. 

(2) Another problem of the utmost 
gravity which confronts this branch factory 
movement is that of the possibilities of dip- 
lomatic or political complications arising 
trom such overseas enterprises. Of course, 
this is a risk which is inherent in any over- 
seas investment. And, since we have some 
14 billion dollars of private capital (exclu- 
sive of loans by our Government) already 
obligated beyond our borders and shores, it 
might seem futile to register any protest 
on this score. Nevertheless, the actual 
physical setting-up of American properties 
under foreign laws and, especially in coun- 
tries whose governments are apt for politi- 
cal reasons to vent their anti-American 
animosity upon such establishments, seems 
undoubtedly a source of possible difficulty. 

(3) Foreign tariffs have, as indicated 
above, been perhaps the major influence in 
determining these decisions to establish 
branches abroad. However, as pointed out 
previously, such tariffs, unlike those of the 
United States, are subject to broad and fre- 
quent changes — since they are altered 
through executive decree, and not through 
parliamentary deliberations, in nearly every 
case. This means that it is extremely diff- 
cult for any American industrial enterprise 
abroad to obtain firm assurance that its 
supposed advantages under a given foreign 
tariff are likely to be permanent. Even 
though the rates are retained, classifications 
and definitions are readily altered and thus 
through resort to sly subtleties the given 
branch factory soon finds itself in an 
untenable position 

(4) Of course, the same applies in alter 
ations in labor laws, a particularly danger- 
ous element in view of the numerous radi 
cal or labor governments now in power in 
various parts of the world. The aggrava 
tions of unemployment and the insistence of 
more or less socialistically inclined dema 
gogues have made the position of industri 
alists, whether native or foreign, often pre 
carious. The supposed advantages of low 
wages are, therefore, quite apt to be com 
pletely nullified by excessive assessments 
under social insurance schemes, workers’ 
pensions, employers’ lability, et 

(5) The supposed advantages of the 
given branch factory, because of proximity 
to desirable markets sometimes vanish when 
unexpected obstacles are encountered. An 

automobile factory, for instance, if set up in 
Austria, though enjoying the benefits of 
cheap and skillful labor, promptly encounters 
tariff walls in all directions. Theoretically 
that country is: an excellent central point 
for distribution throughout Middle Europ: 
But until tariff barriers and, above all, ra 
cial and nationalistic animosities are cleared 
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away, the establishment of the branch fac- 
tory there would seem to be fraught with 
very serious difficulties. After all, there is 
still a regrettable survival of many war- 
time, even pre-war hostilities, throughout 
Europe and these frequently find expres- 
sions by drastic discriminations against 
commodities in their movements across 
frontiers. 

(6) With reference to the obvious disad- 
vantages of heavy taxation in European 
countries, it should be pointed out, of 
course, that any industrial venture in that 
region involves the acquisition also of the 
privilege to endure a substantial fraction of 
war debts, reparations obligations, the costs 
of heavy armaments, and other accessories 
to the ancient European game of diplomacy. 
Of course, it is profoundly to be hoped 
that these conditions will be ameliorated. 
Nevertheless, on the actual face of things, 
at present no American industrialist can 
afford to ignore the actual present pros- 
pects of at least 60 more years of fairly 
heavy tax burdens incident to the recent 
tragedy. Any acquisitions of real estate or 
other industrial property naturally involves 
a stake in the situation 

(7) There is also a prevalent failure on 
the part of proponents of these branch fac- 
tories to appreciate the great value of our 
mass production. Any assumption that the 
American factory system can be projected 
into a small European market, hemmed 
about by tariffs, racial obstacles and other 
barriers completely overlooks the vast ad- 
vantage inherent in our great domestic 


trade. This cannot, of course, be dupli- 
cated in the remotest fashion within any 
one European market. The attempt to 


project American mass ideas into a highly 
individualized industrial unit, whose entire 
traditions arise from ages of individual 
skill and craftsmanship, means simply an 
encounter with a psychological and_his- 





TEXTILE CALENDAR 


International Raw Silk Technical 
Conference, Hotel Astor, New 
York. Oct. 15 to Nov. 8. 1929. 

Western District of the Knitted 
Outerwear Manufacturers’ Asso- 
eee Annual Meeting, Milwau 
kee, Wis.. Oct. 29, 1929 

National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, Annual Convention, 
Copley Plaza Hotel. Boston, Oct. 
30-31, 1929 

Southern Textile Association, 
Semi-Annual Meeting, Franklin 
Hotel, Spartanburg, S. C., Nov. 
1-2, 1929 

National Association of Woolen 
and Worsted Overseers. Annual 
Meeting, American House, Boston, 
Mass., Nov. 16, 1929 

North Carolina Cotton Manutac 
turers Association, Winter Meet 
ing, Carolina Hotel Pinehurst. 
N. C., Nov. 22-23, 1929 

National Power Show, Grand 
Central Palace, New York, Dec. 
7. 1929 
Silk Association of America, 
58th Annual Dinner, Hotel Astor, 
New York City. Jan. 16. 1930 

International Exposition. Textile 
Exhibitors Association. Mechanics 
Building, Boston. Mass.. last week 
in April. 1930 

Ninth Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion. Textile Hall. Greenville, S. C., 
Oct. 20-25. 1930 
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torical barrier of very formidable propor- 
tions. Occasional monetary success may be 
achieved but only the long view prospect 
should be weighed in making such a vital 
decision. 


Summary 


These are a few of the more con- 
spicuous arguments on both sides of this 
highly contentious question. Without 
venturing to make a final decision it is 
quite evident that each individual case 
must be examined on its merits, that it 
is highly dangerous to come to any snap 
judgment on such a complicated prob- 
lem; that in this field, almost above all 
others in international economics, it is 
essential that those charged with the 
final decision shall penetrate far into the 
background of each aspect of the situa- 
tion. Of course, that seems a totally 
unnecessary observation but repeated in- 
stances of disaster seem to suggest the 
necessity of most emphatic insistence 
upon it. 

There is today much agitation against 
the expansion of the branch factory 
movement. The evidence cited above 
seems to indicate that these fears are not 
without foundation. Nevertheless, it 
would be extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible, to devise any policy on the part 
of our government that would prevent 
such efforts. The only means of avoid- 
ing costly blunders is through the well 
tried process of thorough and exhaustive 
factual analysis and above all things the 
complete presentation of disastrous ex- 
periences and difficulties encountered in 
the recent past. American capital, with 
its steadily increasing surpluses, is bound 
to find access abroad. American indus- 
try, likewise, with its steadily growing 
strength and competence, is bound to 
project itself beyond our borders. 

But, above all things, let us be assured 
that such projection is carried on with 
sobriety and for some years to come, at 
least, with every possible measure of 
extreme caution. 

Our economist friends argue that, if 
American industrial technique is good, 
then the export of it will probably de- 
velop better industrial conditions abroad. 
This will mean a world-wide improve- 
ment in living standards and earning 
capacity with consequent benefits to our 
own export trade. To this the labor 
advocate replies that admittedly the ex- 
port of American production might be 
good “in the long run.” But all wage 
earners are not Marathon runners! The 
workers in that jute mill in Massachu- 
setts, which was bodily loaded onto a 
ireighter and shipped out to India, had 
considerable difficulty in standing the 
strain of suspense after they had lost 
their jobs and before thev found others. 
Of course, every such industrial disloca- 
tion involves hardship. The thing to 
avoid is any unnecessary aggravation of 
distress through thoughtless ventures 
into foreign manufacturing. 





Colonial Throwing Co., Paterson, 
N. J., is advancing production at its mill, 


particularly in the line of rayon crepes, 


and an increased operating schedule will 
be continued for an indefinite period. 





Technical Discussions and Social Functions 


Mark Second Week of 


Raw SILK CONFERENCE 


ISCUSSION of technical prob- 
[) cm: occupied the attention of 
delegates for the greater part of 
the second week of the International 
fechnical Raw Silk Conference, now 
being held at the Hotel Astor, New 
York. Two social features of the pro- 
gram, which also had an_ industrial 
significance, were the visit of the dele- 
gates on Saturday to the United States 
festing Co. plant at Hoboken, and 
their visit on the following Wednesday 
to the National Raw Silk Exchange, 
New York. On these occasions, 
the delegates were the luncheon guests 
respectively of the U. S. Testing Co. at 
the Hotel Astor, and of the National 
Raw Silk Exchange at India House. 
[he conference entered on the tech- 
nical part of its sessions on Thursday, 
Oct. 24, with discussions on “Sampling.” 
Japanese and American experts made 
iddresses, describing the methods of 
sampling silk in their respective coun- 
D. E. Douty, general manager 
t the U. S. Testing Co. described the 
\merican methods, and Toshnihiko 
Higo, spoke on the Japanese method. 
\lr. Higo spoke in his new capacity as 
hairman of the Japanese delegation. 
He succeeded Dr. Tatushiro Kagayama, 
that office, Dr. Kagayama having 
signed from the conference and left 
Japan, due to ill health. 


ries, 


Japanese Method Explained 


\ general explanation of the Japanese 

in of raw silk testing and classifi- 
ition was made by Y. Mitsukochi of 
the Japanese delegation. Appreciation 
the endeavor on the part of the 
ipanese delegation to meet the differ- 
neces which existed in the question of 
lassification at the Yokohama confer- 
nce was expressed by D. E. Douty of 

e American delegation. 

‘It is evident from the documents 
hich the Japanese delegation have 
lready furnished us,” Mr. Douty said, 
that our Japanese friends have met us 
ore than half way. They have incor- 
rated in the new things which they 
re bringing to us many ideas suggested 
y our conference and [ think we are 

be congratulated on having shown 
ich a splendid spirit of cooperation.” 

On Saturday, Oct. 19, the delegates 
ade a trip by bus to the U. S. Testing 
). plant in Hoboken and were escorted 





Jerome Lewine, who as President of the 
National Raw Silk Exchange, was host 
to the Raw Silk Conference 
on W ednesday 


through the plant by officials of that 
company. The party then motored to 
the Hotel Astor, for luncheon. The 
speakers at the luncheon were William 
Hand, vice-president of the U. S. Test- 
ing Co., and Mr. Douty. Mr. Hand 
briefly described the organization and 
growth of the U. S. Testing Co. He 
said the firm made but a few thousand 
tests in 1907 when it was formed, and 
as indicative of the firm’s growth, he 
placed the total tests for the current 
year at 182,000. Mr. Hand also an- 
nounced that plans were under way for 
the acquisition of additional land to 
enlarge the Hoboken plant. 

The winding and sizing test was the 
topic of the Monday session and this 
theme provoked animated discussion. 
Frederick J. Schmutz, of the American 
delegation criticized the old winding 
test based on breaks per hour as “too 
inaccurate for practical purposes and 
absolutely unscientific.” He described 
the American test of breaks per length 
and said the chief values of this method 
were its simplicity and its economy. 


American Test Described 
He added: 


“This latter test requires little floor 
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The Sessions Consider 
Sampling, 
Winding and Sizing. 
Size Deviation. 


Tenacity and Elongation 


space and no extra expense for ma- 
chinery. Swifts are constantly in oper- 
ation. No record of time is kept but 
this is compensated by the design and 
the dimensions of the standard test 
bobbins. 

“The old winding test based on 
breaks per hour is, on the other hand, 
very extravagant. As an illustration: 
all skeins will have to be laid on to 
the swifts before winding can be started. 
This means that in a test of 40 
skeins the first skein laid on and all 
the others will have to wait in idle- 
ness until the 40th skein is in readiness 
for the hours run. The same delay 
occurs in taking off the silk and pre- 
paring another lot. This entails con- 
siderable waste of time, floor space, 
and machinery. The accuracy of the 
test varies with the efficiency and the 
willingness of the operator. She is 
only checked for time and not for her 
performance in that time, so the 
amount of silk wound is no criterion 
as breaks are calculated by the hour 


and not by length in this particular 
test.” 
Size deviation was the _ principal 


topic considered at the Tuesday session. 
Paolino Gerli, of E. Gerli & Co. and 
former president of the National Raw 
Silk Exchange, presided and introduced 
William S. Wheeler, of the McCallum 
Hosiery Co., who was one of the chief 
speakers. Mr. Wheeler discussed size 
deviation tests from the standpoint of 
the hosiery manufacturer. He showed 
samples of hosiery to illustrate the 
need of testing silk to determine quality 
for manufacturing purposes. Warren 
P. Seem, of Julius Kayser & Co., and 
Masami Toyobe, of the Japanese dele- 
gation were other speakers at the same 
session. Mr. Seem had an exhibition 
of defective tricot fabrics made from 
tested silk and a special seriplane board 
for obtaining fractional sizing skeins for 
the size deviation test on 18-meter 
(Continued on page 107 ) 
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OR certain finishes it 1s 

necessary to treat white or 

colored with steel 
rolls which are heated to a 
high temperature by means of 
a long series of very small 
flames. These flames touch the 
internal surface of the roll continually 
as it revolves. The fuel consists ot 
illuminating gas, hydrogen, or gassified 
volatile liquids, and the cost of the 
operation is fairly high in the three 
cases. Besides this, the vapors of com- 
bustion sometimes cause trouble. Such 
calender bowls can be heated directly by 
electricity if suitable means are adopted 
for utilizing the heating power to the 
utmost. 


PoC ds 


Heating Schreiner Rolls 


A way of conducting the heating elec- 
trically is shown in Fig. 1. Here is to 
be seen a three-bowl schreiner calender 
of special type. There is the usual 
frame C supporting the usual bearings 
for holding the rolls D, E, and F. The 
upper and lower rolls are surfaced with 
cotton or paper, and the center roll is 
entirely of steel. The shell of the last 
is engraved with schreiner lines on the 





Electrically Heated Three-Bowl 


Schreiner Calender 


Fig. 1. 


outer surface. Just inside the shell is 
arranged a long, thick copper coil fo: 
operations, connected by 


the heating 
heavily insulated copper wires to a con 
venient source of electricity. 

In order to obtain the maximum effect 
trom the copper coil in the inside of 
howl £, the coil is located as closely as 
possible to the steel shell of the latter, as 
shown in Fig. 2. Just the necessary 
is allowed between the coil and 


distance 





z 


Fig. 3. 


More Ex 
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Offers Field 


for 


of 
Electricity” 
By Raffaele Sansone 


the shell for preventing a short circuit. 
The temperature is automatically con- 
trolled. 

Any desired degree of heating can be 
obtained without the production of mois- 
ture or combustion gases. If necessary, 
higher temperatures can be produced 
than are possible through the ordinary 
system of gas heating. By using higher 
temperatures, the speed of treatment can 
be raised very appreciably, increasing 
the production of each machine. Higher 
temperatures make possible a new class 
of special finishes possessing great 
permanence. 

If the bowls of the electrically heated 
calenders are suitably constructed, all 
superfluous heat produced in their in- 


teriors can be utilized for warming 
process baths, hot-air dryers, other 


calenders, etc. 


Damping Operations 


In the production of some classes of 
impermeable schreiner finishes, it is 




























Fig. 2. Steel Calender Rolls Equipped 
with Electric Heating Coils 


often necessary to calender the material 
while moist for bringing about the 
desired effect. Some finishers submit 


*Concluded from issue of Oct. 12. 











Electric Damping Device 





tended Use 





Cotton Cloth F inishing 


action of 
machine, 
which moistens them uniformly 


to the 
spraying 


the 
a special 


POC ds 


all through. Others prefer to 

steam slightly during the cal- 

endering itself, as thus two 

operations are joined in one, 
There is no doubt that the production 
of the small quantity of steam required 
in this instance could be generated by a 
small electric unit. It could be con- 
structed on the simple principle shown 
in Fig. 3. This consists of a long nar- 
row tube Z of about the length of the 
usual calender bowls, containing a second 
smaller tube. Both tubes are of iron, 
and are copper-plated on the interior and 
exterior surfaces. The smaller tube is 
fixed in the larger through end-discs in 
such a manner that its axle is slightly 
lower than that of the larger tube, leav- 
ing a larger enclosed space at the top 
than at the bottom of the latter. A row 
of small perforations extends along the 
top of the outer tube. Through these 
perforations the steam produced in the 
inner or smaller tube is distributed in 
the form of a uniform spray directly on 
the fabric. 

Steam is generated in the smaller tube 
in four different cells. Here valve J/ 
delivers, by means of the special cone e, 
a very fine spay of cold vaporized water 
on a small incandescent copper coil a, 
producing in this way a stream of wet 
steam. Succeeding chambers improve 
the quality of the steam, until finally 
it is discharged through valve R to the 
enclosed space between the outer and 
inner tubes. Thermometer ¢ measures 
the temperature of the steam produced; 
and gage p, the pressure. When the 
moistening operations have been com- 
pleted, valve o is opened for letting out 
all the steam from the interior of the 


Fig. 4. Damping Machine 








ner tube and releasing at the same 
me all pressure. 

Should it be required to damp the 

iterial separately—that is, before it is 
ntered on the calenders—the machine 

own in Fig. 4 could be employed to 
lvantage, equipped with a unit similar 
to that just described. 


Heating Presses 


In the finishing of fabrics an opera- 
tion of some importance is the heating 
{ the presses so largely employed for 
treating pieces before packing. In many 
plants this is conducted with a machine 
constructed on the principle illustrated 
n Fig. 5. This machine has many steel 
or copper-plated iron plates, between 
which the pieces of cotton cloth to be 
hot-pressed are entered. Steam is led 
to the different plates through a number 
of small pipes placed at the back. The 
small pipes receive steam from a single 
pipe of larger diameter. The steam 
could be replaced with hot air produced 
in the generator described in the pre- 
ceding portion of this article. 

There are cases in which instead of 
the above system of hot pressing another 
equally satisfactory system, based on the 
use of removable steel plates, is used. 
In Fig. 6 is shown an arrangement in 
which a small oven is supplied for the 
heating of these plates. This heating 
could very well be done with the elec- 
trically produced hot air already dis- 
cussed, or with direct application of 
electricity by means of suitable equip- 
ment. 

In the arrangement illustrated, it will 
he seen that the heater is so arranged 
that it can be run on rails for carrying 
the plates to the presses on which they 
ire to be used. For this reason the 
heating medium, whether hot air or 
steam, may have to be introduced at a 
number of places in the room. Direct 
heating with electricity can therefore be 
more convenient, as it is much easier 
to make an electrical connection than to 
screw steam or hot-air pipes on and off. 

For many years finishing presses have 
been heated by electricity. In Fig. 7 is 
shown an hydraulic machine of this type 
which has been extensively used in 
Europe. Each separate plate is heated 
directly by electricity. The effects ob- 
tained are quite equal to those obtained 
when the presses are heated by steam. 
in some cases higher temperatures can 
be reached, which permit a better pene- 
tration of the goods. In other cases the 





Fig. 6. 


Presses with Removable 
Plates 








Fig. 5. Hydraulic Press with 
Heated Plates 


temperature can be reduced to any de- 
sired degree below 100° C. The press 
offers the advantage over those heated 
by steam of not having any leakage of 
condensed water. It is difficult to prevent 
such leakage when steam is used, even 
when the piping is carefully looked after 
and the packings are continually changed. 


Guiders and Stop Motions 


Automatic cloth guiding has received 
a great deal of attention by textile en- 
gineers for some years, due to the econ- 
omy of replacing labor for this work. 
In Fig. 8 is shown an electric guider 
that has given good results when applied 
to drying machines. It should give 
equally good results on calenders, tent- 
ers, and other finishing machinery if 
applied with the necessary modifications. 

If pieces are badly sewed together at 
the ends so that the tenter chains cannot 
grip the seam properly, the cloth is likely 
to be torn apart or at least pulled out 
of the chains and dirtied—necessitating 
its removal. Besides the damage, this 
represents a loss of time. Electric stop 
motions have been devised to stop the 





Fig. 7. 
Hydraulic Press 


Electrically Heated 
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machine as soon as an irregularity of 
any kind impedes the correct passage to 
the clips of the tenter chains. Similar 
stop motions can give valuable service 
on other finishing machinery. 


Size Kettles 


Years ago it was enough to employ 
tubs or barrels for the preparation of 
size, but nowadays one must consider 
the great waste of steam that accom 
panies their use and the annoyance and 
disadvantages of filling the room with 
steam or bad vapors—especially if the 
pastes prepared are of complex nature 
and contain other products besides starch 
and kaolin. With closed boilers a cer- 
tain pressure can be secured and agita- 
tion can be conducted by mechanical 
means. In this case the heating takes 
place nearly exclusively with steam, hot 
air having found so far little application, 
athough I believe it could offer many 
advantages, especially if produced elec- 
trically. 

If the size-preparing boilers were 
heated directly by electricity, the ad 
vantages would be still greater, and the 
operation could generally be conducted 
with economy, especially if electricity 
were generated at a convenient cost in 
the plant itself. A size-preparing boiler 
in which the heating could be conducted 
economically and effectively by elec- 
tricity could be constructed on the 
principle shown in Fig. 9. 

This consists of a high iron vessel 
a carefully lined on the inside with glass 
or other suitable material and enclosed 
in a second larger boiler B. The space 
between the two boilers is reserved for 
the circulation of hot air generated in 
a central heater and entering by the 
upper opening y. In a portion of the 
enclosed space are arranged the two 
large glass windows H and K, across 
which the intericr of the boiler can he 
observed through the assistance of an 
electric lamp placed on the outside. 

The central electric heater is com- 


Warming 


posed of eight separate, superimposed, 
(Continued on page 123) 





Fig. 8. Electric Cloth 


Guider 
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“Oriental” Rugs for Everybody? 





American 


Mills 


Create 


New Type Floor Covering 


PHILADELPHIA. 

MERICAN-MADE rugs that have 

been called “American orientals” 
are the most important development in 
the carpet industry in this country for 
more than 30 years, according to many 
in the trade. Among those holding this 
opinion is such an authority as E. W. 
France, director of the Philadelphia 
Textile School. 

The so-called American orientals have 
also been the subject of widespread 
interest among manufacturers, retailers 
and the general public, especially during 
the last year, and more so at present 
than at any time in the past. A number 


of manufacturers of carpets and rugs 
have discontinued old lines, and now 
are devoting all of their productive 


facilities to the new rugs. 

They have the appearance of genuine 
orientals, displaying a sheen that here- 
tofore has been found only in hand- 
made rugs. The American-made rug is 
manufactured to conform with designs 
formerly procurable only in the most 
expensive foreign-made products whose 
cost made their possession prohibitive 
except among the wealthy. 


Long Experimental Period 


Impetus to the manufacture of rugs 
of this type has come within the last 
two and leading manufacturers 
state that more progress has been made 
in overcoming difficulties during the 
last six months than during the previous 


years 


years. The present products are the 
results of long experimentation. Re- 
search is still being carried on which 
leads manufacturers to believe that 
further progress in the manutacture of 
the so-called American orientals will 
be made in the next year. 

Various reasons are given for the 
rapid development in manufacture of 


rugs of this type and the demand from 
the public for them. Director France, 
of the Philadelphia Textile School, be 
lieves that the most important 
reasons for larger public demand found 
its beginning at the Sesqui-Centennial 
Exposition held in Philadelphia in 19206. 

Visitors from all parts of the country 
were attracted to the large variety of 
oriental rugs that were for sale at this 
exposition at lower prices than had 
been previously heard. While there 
has been some question as to whether 
the former quality of orientals was to 
be had in the Sesqui rugs, the price 
feature created widespread interest and 
large quantities were sold. After the 
exposition was closed the lines were 
purchased by several department stores 
and further distribution was developed. 

Demand was so great that the original 
Sesqui stocks were soon exhausted and 
retail stores then imported large addi- 
quanities, a 9x 12 rug at 


one ot 


selling 


1 
tional 
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$90 or $95. Seeing the large market 
for rugs of this type, says Director 
France, several American manufactur- 
ers intensively studied the problem and 
the American oriental was developed. 
It fills a definite place in the rug mar- 
ket, filling the need for a product coming 
between the former best American-made 
rug and the genuine hand-made oriental. 

Innumerable technical problems had 
to be overcome before the first American 
orientals were placed on the market, 
and many more will be overcome in the 
next few years, according to leaders in 
these lines. Manufacturers were first 
confronted with need for a different 
type loom, and while some turned to 
looms of German manufacture, others 
purchased those made by American 
machine builders. There were also raw 
material problems, and spinners of both 
woolen and worsted carpet yarns turned 
their attention to the development of a 
yarn that would give manufacturers 
what was desired. 

Dyes that would give the new rugs 
the correct appearance were sought and 
the dye industry of the United States 
has provided colors which they believe 
will last for many years, color fastness 
being one of the characteristics of the 
higher priced, genuine orientals. 

Manufacturers were also confronted 
with the problem of creating the sheen 
which comes to old orientals after much 
wear, and which is considered one of 
the marks ot an old rug. Wools were 
widely sampled and tested for character- 
istics which would aid in this. 

The real heart of the problem was 
felt to be in the chemical bath given 
the rugs to develop this desired sheen. 
Finishers could evolve numerous ways 
of giving a sheen, but found their prob- 
lem was to discover one that would not 
injure the fiber. Director France 
serts American manufacturers have suc- 
cessfully devised a process for giving 
the rugs the wanted sheen without 
injuring the wool. What the future of 
these American orientals will be cannot 
easily be forecast but there is no ques- 
tion that within a comparatively short 
time they have secured for themselves a 
new and important place in the Ameri- 
can carpet industry. 


as- 


Persia Files Protest Against 
American Orientals 


PHILADELPHIA. —QOn_ Oct. 20, an 
\ssociated Press dispatch stated that 
a protest of Persian Government against 
marketing practices of American carpet 
and rug manufacturers was in the hands 
ot the Federal Trade Commission for a 
preliminary examination. 

Persia in this complaint, which was 
made to Secretary Stimson by Minister 

(Continued on page 117) 
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Interesting N.A.C.M. 
Program Is Waiting 


Meeting in Boston on Oct. 30 
and 31 Will Consider 


Pertinent Topics 


Representatives of mills in the North 
and South will discuss employes rela- 
tions at the opening of the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers 
convention next Wednesday afternoon 
at 2.30 p.m. in the Copley-Plaza Hotel, 
Boston. The viewpoint of men in the 
industry, who strive for more successful 
operation of their plants through greater 
co-operation in the relations between 
the management and the employes, will 
be presented and methods to attain such 
a condition will be outlined. 

Clifton J. Parrott of the Riverside & 
Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va., 
one of the largest mills in the South, 
will tell of the activities of the workers 
and employers there. The other speak- 
ers will include: Lawrence Richmond, 
treasurer of The Crompton Company of 
Crompton, R. I., H. Gilbert Francke, 
employe relations counsel of Pacific 
Mills, which has plants in Dover, N. H., 
Lawrence, Mass., Columbia, S. C., and 
Lyman, S. C., and Frank P. Cox, gen- 
eral manager of the Lynn, (Mass.), 
plant of the General Electric Co. 

President Lincoln Baylies will open 
the convention with a brief address of 
welcome and Irving Southworth of 
Pacific Mills, Lawrence, will preside at 
the first of the meetings. 

The convention program follows: 
Wednesday evening, theater party at 
Copley Theatre with Fashion Promen- 
ade by The Cotton-Textile Institute, 
Inc., and the N.A.C.M. between the acts ; 
Thursday morning at 10:30 in the Cop- 
ley-Plaza, subject for discussion, **Dis- 
tribution,” speakers: Frederick M. 
Feiker, chairman of President Hoover’s 
committee appointed to study distribu- 
tion of manufactured products; S. R. 
Glasstord, president of the Association 
of Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
York; F. B. Ricketson of Ponemah Mills, 
laitville, Conn.; E. Friedman of R. H. 
Macy & Co., New York; also a 
speaker representing converters; Thurs 
day atternoon at 2.30 o’clock election of 
othcers, and Style Conference, speakers : 
Mrs. Crete P. Hutchinson, who will 
present fashion from the magazine 
angle; Miss Tobe of the Tobe Fashion 
Bureau, Miss Dorothy Kelly of Filene’s, 
Boston, and Miss Margery Wells of 
New York; Thursday evening, annual 
banquet, speakers: Thomas W. Pelham, 
vice-president in charge of sales of the 
Gillette Safety Razor Co., and President 
Lincoln Baylies. 





Tioga Textile Co., Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa., manufacturer of auto rugs, cloak- 
ings, dress goods, etc., having an equip- 
ment of approximately 30 looms, is 
planning to liquidate at the end of this 
year although an official states that 
should they receive business in the 
meantime they might reconsider. 


















Sedimentation 








HEN the Queen Dyeing Co., 
Providence, R. I., decided to 
make necessary changes in order 

» produce fine cotton and mixed prints. 
ihe question of an adequate water supply 
as extremely important. An abundant 
uantity of soft, clear water is very 
necessary tor high-grade work. 

(wo sources of supply could be con- 
dered. One was the City of Provi- 
reservoir. This water hds ap- 
roximately a color of 10 A. P. H. A. 
tandard, and total hardness of two 
rains per gallon. The annual cost of 
itv water for the quantity required 
ould practically prohibit its use. 

The second source was the Woonas- 
uetucket River, which flows through 
he mill property. This river has a 
atural total hardness of 1.4 grains per 
allon, which is favorable. This river 
s, however, so highly contaminated 
hat the proper clarification presents a 
problem, 


ence 


Impurities Contained 


Color and turbidity are always pres- 
‘nt. Added to the so-called natural 
content, there are other local unfavor- 
ible conditions. The course of the river 
s such that surface drainage from city 
treets and a very congested housing 
ection add materially to turbidity and 
suspended matter. Then, too, trade 
vaste from numerous dyehouses and 
ndustrial plants finds its way into the 
iver. This waste includes wool grease, 
lyes of various kinds, and slugs of acids 
ind alkalies. It is not unusual for the 
iver to have a color of over 35, a tur- 

*Geneal 
Terry, 


Sales Manager, 
Inc., Clayton, N. J. 


Hungerford & 















Water-Purification Plant 


Basin at Queen Dyeing 





bidity of 75 or more, with a tremendous 
amount of suspended matter. Pra 

It was desired, and in tact was 
vitally important, that there be available 
the proper quantity of sparkling clear 
water, always either neutral or very 
slightly on the alkaline side. It was 
decided to install. a filtration plant to 
give treated water with suspended 
matter O, turbidity 0, not to 
exceed 10, and a residual alumina con- 
tent not to 0.2 p.p.m. The 


cok yr 


exceed 


Queen 
Dyeing 
Co. 


By Daniel R. Weedon* 


problem ot transforma- 


tion, after 


securing this 
caretul consideration, was 
intrusted to the engineering depart- 
ment of Hungerford & Terry, Inc., 
Clayton, N. J. 


Quantity of Water Required 


The first question to be answered was 
that of necessary quantity. From the 
combined experience of the Queen Dye- 
ing Co. and the engineers, it was esti- 
mated that 2,400 g.p.m. would be 
required; so that is the capacity of the 
filtration plant as installed. It is in- 
teresting to note that there is a leeway 
of from 10 to 15% above actual re- 
quirements, when the finishing plant is 
operating at full capacity. 

After a complete study, the Hunger- 
ford & Terry engineers drew up plans 
for pumping station, sedimentation basin, 
chemical feeders, and filtration plant. 
The proper performar ce of the complete 

(Continued on page 95) 





View of Air and Water Wash Filters 
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HE microscope can be applied 
directly to many quantitative de- 
terminations in connection with 
textile analysis, although its major func- 
tion is usually considered qualitative. 
Accurate measurements of microscopic 
objects are becoming of constantly in- 
creasing importance, as, for example, in 
the study of the strength of cotton 
fibers. Many measurements are made 
for the sake of establishing fundamental 
data, as a means of comparison of dit- 
ferent grades, as an index of the rate 
and character of growth in the maturing 
fiber in the field, and in an effort to dis- 
cover how to utilize a greater portion 
of the fiber strength in yarn. 


Helps to Produce Better Yarn 


Microscopic determinations of the 
thickness of the wall and the cross- 
sectional shape and area, together with 
the fiber length and number of con- 
volutions per inch, have been made. 
Spinning qualities become an _illusive 
matter if quantitative observations are 
lacking. Intelligent applications of 
micrometric methods in conjunction 
with the usual physical tests of the proc- 
essed and finished material, of whatever 
type of fiber it may be composed, will 
go far toward solving the problem of 
producing more uniform and better yarn. 

Not only are measurements of length, 
diameter, and area necessary, but ac- 
curate and rapid counting of physical 
characteristics, such as twist, foreign 
bodies, number of filaments, etc., is im- 
portant. With the advent of finer rayon 
filaments and the consequent increase in 
multi-filament yarns, the microscope is 
bound to play an increasingly prominent 


*Article I, “Possibilities of Microscope in 
Textile Industry,” April 27; Article II, 
“Types of Microscope Applicable to Textile 
Industry,” May 18; Article III, “Handling 
the Microscope with Efficiency and Under- 
standing,” June 22 and June 29; Article IV, 
“Methods of Illumination,” Aug. 17; and 
Articie V, “Useful Accessory Equipment,” 
Sept. 21. 
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Fig. 4a. Micrometer Fig. 4b. Micrometer 
Eyepiece (Focusing) Evepiece with Mov- 
able Scale 
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Article VI* 


Textile Micrometry 


In this article Mr. Schwarz discusses a subject 
of immeasurable importance to the textile in- 
dustry. Even those readers who have not been 
following the series thus far will find of much 
interest the discussions on practical applications 
of the microscope to the measuring of textile 
materials. To those who are not convinced of 
the value of the microscope as an aid to manu- 
facturing this article should prove particularly 


enlightening. 


Fig. la 





























Stage Micrometer Scales 
(Photographed Through the Microscope) 


By Edward R. Schwarz, S. B., A. T. 1. 


role in connection with this phase of 
the industry. 

It is hardly necessary to point out 
at length the many practical applica- 
tions. These will occur to the reader 
with little effort. Rather shall we con- 
sider here the methods and equipment 
needed to carry out micrometric exam- 
ination of textiles. 


Stage Micrometer 


It will be simplest to consider first 
what is known as a “stage” micrometer. 


Bausch & Lomh Co 


Fig. 4c. Filar 
Micrometer 


This is essentially a glass slide upon 
which is ruled a scale of convenient 
dimensions—say two millimeters divided 
into 200 parts (Fig. la). Each divi- 
sion will, then, represent a distance of 
10 microns. The scale may also be 
graduated to read up to .05 in. by 
.OOl-in. intervals (Fig. 1b). 

Obviously such a scale cannot be 
read, and, indeed, is scarcely to be seen 
at all with the unaided eye. If, however, 
it is placed on the stage of the micro- 
scope (hence the name “stage” microm- 
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Fig. 4d. Filar 


Micrometer 
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Fig. 2. Step Micrometer 
Scale 


eter) and examined throngh the instru- 
ment, it will be magnified so that it can 
easily be read with precision. If the 
scale is accurately designed, it may be 
used to calibrate other devices. It is 
not suited for use simultaneously with 
a specimen, and serves to evaluate the 
divisions of scales employed in accessory 
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it will be remembered trom Article 
Ill that the initially magnified image 
of the object under investigation was 
actually existent at a certain plane in 
the ocular and that at this point a dia- 
phragm was inserted. If, now, the eye- 
piece micrometer disk is placed scale 
downward on this diaphragm (the upper 
lens of the ocular having been removed 
for the purpose)—Fig. 4a—it will 
closely coincide with the image formed 
there. Since the upper lens of the ocular 
—when screwed back into place—is 
focused on the diaphragm, it is at once 
evident that both the micrometer scale 
and the object will be simultaneously 
in focus and similarly magnified and 
that the scale will appear to the ob- 
server superimposed on the object. 

If the value of one diviston of the 
ocular -micrometer has been previously 
determined (as will be described) by 
comparison with a stage micrometer, it 
is possible to measure the required por- 
tion of the object directly. A mechani- 
cal stage (Fig. 3) makes it easy to bring 
any part of the object into coincidence 
with any desired division of the scale. 
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Fig. 3. Mechanical Stages (Note Scales and Verniers) 


equipment which it is not necessary to 
mount on the stage of the microscope. 


Eyepiece Micrometer Disk 


One of the best-known and _least- 
expensive measuring devices is the eye- 
piece or “ocular” micrometer disk. This 
consists of a thin glass disk carrying 
a finely ruled scale usually about 5 mm. 
long (see Fig. 5b). For better visibil- 
ty with certain specimens, a “step” 
inicrometer scale (Fig. 2) may be used. 





Fig. 5a 


A somewhat more sensitive adjust- 
ment is provided in the device shown in 
Fig. 4b. Here the scale is movable 
mechanically. This is of most use where 
no mechanical stage is available and it 
therefore becomes difficult to move the 
slide on the stage with sufficient pre- 
cision and delicacy. 


Filar Micrometer 


An elaboration of the simple ocular 
micrometer is found in some form of 
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Fig. 5b 
Filar Micrometer Scales 
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“hlar” micrometer. Here the regular 
ocular is replaced by a specially designed 
eyepiece, which, in addition to the usual 
micrometer scale, carries a cross hair, 
perpendicular to the scale and movable 
across the scale divisions. The motion 
is accomplished by means of a fine screw 
rotated by a knob carrying a microm- 
eter dial, so that 0.01 division may be 
read directly. To avoid having the 
scale superimposed on the object, it may 
be placed below the center of the field. 
Fig. 5a shows this arrangement as seen 
through the microscope equipped with 
the micrometer shown in Fig. 4c. 

Another form of instrument serves 
the same purpose by a slightly different 
method. In this case (Figs. 4d and 5b) 
no cross hair is used, but the scale 
itself (in the center of the field) is made 
movable in a direction parallel to its 
length. Instead of moving a cross hair 
along the scale and across the full width 
of the image being examined (Fig. 5a), 
it is only necessary to bring a canveni- 
ent division line tangent to one boundary 
of the image (the left, Fig. 5b). Note 
the value of the integral divisions 
spanned by the specimen. Now bring 
the last integral division inside the 
further boundary to a position of tan- 
gency (Fig. 5b) and the micrometer 
head (Fig. 4d) gives the value of the 
fractional division moved. This ar- 
rangement obviates the necessity for 
rotating the screw more than one revolu- 
tion, as a rule, and thus minimizes wear 
on the delicate threads. 

In any such device, the eyepiece is 
made focusable, so that the scale will be 
sharply defined for any eye and it will 
be possible to project the image and 
scale onto a screen if desired. 


Protractor Eyepieces 


For the measurement of angles, “pro- 
tractor eyepieces” are also provided. 
They are expensive in comparison with 
a camera lucida. One such (Fig. 6) 
carries a 7.5 ocular with cross hairs, 
the angular relation of which can be 
changed from 40° to 70° by means of 
a fine motion screw. A graduated scale 
is visible with the cross hairs in the 
field of the microscope and reads to 
20’ of are. On the outside of the eye- 


piece mount is a scale graduated from 
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90°-0°-90° with a double vernier read- 
ing to 1’ of arc. Observation of this 
scale is through a magnifier and mirror 
conveniently located at one side. 

For textile work, a circular, revolv- 
ing stage having a graduated circum- 


ference, will be found a decided con- 
venience, and in many cases almost a 
necessity (Article II, Fig. 9). The 


cheap types which are attachable to the 
regular microscope stage will not be 
found sufficiently accurate, nor are they 
ordinarily provided with graduated 
peripheries. It is, therefore, desirable 
to procure in the first place an instru- 
ment equipped with a_ well-designed 
stage of the above type. It should be 
of sufficient diameter, with means for 
centering, and with a vernier reading to, 
say, 3’ of are or to decimal fractions 
of a degree. With such a stage, meas- 
urements of angles become easily and 
accurately possible with the aid of a 
cross-hair ocular in the draw tube. 

It will at once be evident that if the 
stage is set at zero, it is only necessary 
to rotate the ocular until one of the 
cross hairs becomes tangent to one side 
of the angle to be measured, or parallel 


with this direction. Leaving the eye 
piece in this position (Fig. 7a), rotate 
the stage until the other side of the 
angle becomes tangent to or parallel 
with the cross hair (Fig. 7b). The 
angle is then read directly from the 


eraduations on the stage circumference. 
Since the stage is of large diameter 
compared with a protractor eyepiece, its 
accuracy and ease of manipulation will 


be LOC vl, 


For Coaser Measurements 

An eyepiece micrometer disk may also 
be used instead of the hair so 
that diameter readings may be made at 


cross 


the same time the angle is measured 
(see Figs. 2 and &). Many of the 
measurements, such as the num 
bers of yarns per inch, length of fiber, 
etc., may be made with a cross-hair 
ocular in conjunction with a mechanical 
stage (Fig. 3) Che latter is provided 
with scales (usually in millimeters) and 
verniers in two directions at right angles 
to each other. If the length to be meas- 
ured is placed parallel to either of these 
directions, the stage can be moved until 
the cross hair (perpendicular to the 
direction of motion) is in the initial 
position, and then traversed to the final 


coarser 


position. The difference between the 
initial and the final readings of the 


stage verniers is the length sought. 
When mounting the specimen, it is 
not always convenient nor possible to 
place the object in the desired direction 
with sufficient accuracy. This fact need 
not prevent a determination of the 
length from being made. Adjust the 
cross-hair of the ocular by rotating the 
eyepiece until it is perpendicular to the 
direction in which the measurement is 
to be taken (refer to Fig. 9). Bring 
the specimen to the initial position and 
read both scales. Now move the stage 
to such a position that the cross-hair is 
at the final point, and again read both 
horizontal and vertical scales. Obtain 
the differences in each case A and B 
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Protractor Eyepiece 


Fig. 6. 


respectively, and then compute the 
square root of the sum of the squares 
of these values. The answer is the 
required length. The specimen must be 
straight or substantially so. 


When Projected on Screen 


In the foregoing, the measurements 
have been made by direct observation 
through the microscope. Sometimes it 
may be found convenient to employ some 
other means. For example, the image 
of the specimen may be projected onto 
a horizontal or vertical screen and be 
measured there directly. If the linear 
magnification is known, the actual di- 
mensions can be calculated easily, as 
follows: 


Actual Measurement 


Observed Measurement 


Linear Magnification 
Che stage micrometer becomes of con- 
siderable service in this connection. If 
it is placed in the microscope and its 
image projected onto the screen, the 
magnification may be determined at 
once by comparison of the divisions of 
the projected scale with the divisions 
ot an ordinary rule. Thus if the por- 
tion of the scale corresponding to 0.1 
mm. is : 


seen to coincide with 5.2 cm.. 
the magnification is 
a 
ie oe 


—_—___. 


0.1 


By changing the position of the screen 
the magnification may be made a con- 
venient figure. fo obtain exactly 500 
diameters instead of 520 diameters as 
above, the screen should be moved 
nearer to the microscope by short in 
tervals until 0.1 mm. of the projected 
scale corresponds exactly to 5 cm. on 
the rule. For increased magnification, 
the screen could be moved: further away 
from the microscope until, say, 0.1 mm. 
of the projected scale corresponds with 
7.5 cm.—hence the magnification will 
be 750 diameters. 


520 diameters. 


With Camera Lucida 


For the great majority of textile 
determinations, the Camera Lucida (see 
Article V, Fig. 8) together with a stage 
micrometer will satisfactorily replace 
other measuring devices. With the prin- 
ciple of operation of the camera lucida 
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in mind, it will be realized that the 
limitations imposed upon the use of 
the projection method because of the 
need for highly transparent or very 
small, opaque specimens do not apply 
here. The object can be satisfactorily 
studied under almost any type of illu- 
mination and at comparatively low in- 
tensities. 

Where many routine measurements 
must be made it will be found advisable 
to construct a series of cardboard or 
celluloid scales. This may be done con- 
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Fig. 7. Measurement of Angles 
with Revolving Stage 


veniently by placing the stage microm- 
eter in position and viewing its image 
as it appears on the sheet of cardboard 
or celluloid. It is not at all difficult 
to lav off a direct tracing of the scale 
image for each desired combination of 
ocular and objective, up to and includ- 
ing the oil-immersion type. These scales 
may later be cut apart and trimmed to 
form a serviceable measuring device. 
Each scale (Fig. 10) should be grad- 
uated to read in microns or in thou- 
sandths of an inch and should bear on 
the reverse side the following data re- 
garding the adjustment of the apparatus : 

1. Scale units. 

2. Ocular and objective employed. 

3. Draw-tube length. (Should be left 
at 160 mm. or whatever is the recom- 
mended position for the microscope 
in use. ) 

4. Mirror-bar setting. 

5. Angle of mirror. 

The linear magnification may also be 
included if desired. 

In use, it is only necessary to adjust 
the microscope and camera lucida as in- 
dicated on the scale to be employed. 
Use a sheet of plain white paper beside 
the instrument and below the mirror. 
Lay the scale upon the paper and ad- 
just the focus and illumination until the 
object and the scale are seen together 
and with equal clearness. Now the 
scale may be moved about and read as 
an ordinary rule would be. 


Measurement of Angles 


The extension of the idea to the 
measurement of angles is self evident. 








A protractor scale is laid out on a sheet 
of cardboard having a pivoting arm. 
This is used just as it would be in prac- 
tice, except that it is observed through 
the camera lucida instead of observed 
directly. 

If for any reason the protractor scale 
or the movable arm cannot be seen 
clearly enough for accuracy, the angles 
may be drawn in on a sheet of paper, 
and numbered or code-lettered to agree 
with the observation or the specimen. 
Later these can be measured by any 
convenient means. This is often the 
preferable method. 

In the light of the above, further 
elaboration would be superfluous, and 
additional methods of adaption to the 
micrometry of textiles may be left to the 
ingenuity of the reader. As a single 
example of such added procedure, it is 
obvious that a reference mark or cross- 
mark on the sheet of paper will serve 
every purpose’ of a cross-hair or refer- 
ence line in the eyepiece, and will avoid 
the use of eyepiece disks, or of the inter- 
change of disks from one ocular to an- 
other when different oculars are em- 
ployed in succession to examine the 
specimen, 


Measurement of Area 
The microscopical measurement of 


areas may be of importance in many 
cases. Such will be the determination 
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Fig. 8. Micrometer Eyepiece Scale for 
Measuring Angles. (For First 
Position See Fig. 2) 


of specific gravity of textile fibers, or in 
he study of the effects of chemical treat- 
nent, such as mercerization, etc. (see 
tor example, Journal of the Textile In- 
fitute, 1924, page 1233.) 

Several methods are in common use. 
Where only a comparison of area is de- 
ired, the image of the specimen (usu- 
lly in cross-section ) is projected onto a 
heet of paper, and the outline of the 
rea drawn in carefully, or else the out- 
ne on the paper is drawn with the aid 
| a camera lucida. 

Whatever may be the details of the 
cans employed, the areas sketched are 
iter cut out and weighed. A square of 

paper of area A sq.in. may also be 
it out and weighed. This gives a base 

ilue for comparative purposes in a 
mple calculation. 

Suppose the weight to be k& grains, 
en the weight per square inch will be 


k/A grains, and the area of the cross- 
section will be 


WA 
k M 


where A and k, are as before 


) a — 


and a = area of cross section in 
square inches. 
Ww weight of cutout paper 
section in the same units 
as k. 
M linear magnification. 


Obviously metric units may be used if 
desired. 

The underlying principle is, of course, 
simple. Assuming that the paper is of 
uniform thickness and density and that 
no errors due to variable moisture ab- 
sorption by different pieces occur, the 
weights of the cutout shapes will be 
proportional to the respective areas. 
With sensitive analytical balances avail- 
able and with good technique, the preci- 
sion of the determinations by this 
method will be quite satisfactory. This 
will be particularly true when the sec- 
tions are very irregular in shape. 

If it is possible to show the desired 
area at fairly high magnification—usu- 
ally by projection—the image of the 
section may be thrown onto a sheet of 
cross-section paper, and the area de- 
termined by adding the number of 
squares and estimated fractions of 
squares of known dimensions included 
by the desired area. An eyepiece disk 
ruled with small squares will also serve 
instead of the sheet of paper. In this 
case the screen can be plain white and 
by means of a focusing projection ocu- 
lar, the ruling and the image can be 
simultaneously projected. Use of this 
ocular disk may also be made for direct 
observation. It will ordinarily be found 
more satisfactory to measure the pro- 
jected area, or a drawing of it, by means 
of a planimeter. The average of sev- 
eral such readings with a good instru- 
ment can be relied upon as being well 
within the precision of the rest of 
the test. 

It should be remembered that, when 
areas are measured, the magnification to 






f,— Cotton Fiber. 


Schu 


Length Measurement with 
Mechanical Stage 


be used must not be expressed as linear, 
but as (linear)*. This will be clear 
when it is realized that a linear mag 
nification of 100 means an increase of 
area of 10,000 times. In other words, 
if the side of a square is 10 microns 
long and the linear magnification is 50 
diameters, then the image of the square 
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will have an apparent length of 500 
microns. The area of the image will 
be enlarged 500x500 or 250,000 times. 
Figured by the usual method, the area 
is seen to be the same. 

The counting of microscopic objects 
is an important part of micrometry, and 
will be considered briefly in so far as 
an outline of the general methods to be 
used is concerned. The more detailed 
application of the procedure to silk and 
rayon will be found in an article by the 
author which appeared in the American 
Silk Journal for May, 1929, p. 48. 


Counting Objects 


The utilization of the camera lucida 
as applied to this purpose has already 
been described (Article V). It will be 
apparent, also, that whenever it can be 
used, good results can be obtained sim- 
ilarly by means of direct projection at 
comparatively low powers. 

One of the most frequently adopted 
methods for making a count is the 
square-network ruling on an_ ocular 
micrometer disk. The subdivision of 
the field into numerous small squares of 
equal area minimizes the confusion re- 
sulting from a random array of a large 
number of objects. All that is required 
for precise work is a definite plan of 
attack based on some fixed convention. 
It makes very little difference just what 
convention is adopted so long as one 
sticks to that system for all the observa- 
tions. 

A simple and satisfactory scheme is 
to consider an object as belonging in a 


given small square (a) when it lies 
completely inside the confines of the 
area, without touching any of the 


boundary lines, and (b) when it is in 
contact with, or is crossed by a boun- 
dary line, below or at the right of the 
square. To simplify this statement it 
can be re-worded to read: Consider 
objects crossing or in contact with a 
boundary line to belong in the upper 
left-hand square. <A practical example 
as illustrated with rayon cross-sections 
in Figure 11, will make the matter clear. 
Consult also Table [ in this connection. 

The slide carrying the material under 
investigation should be so adjusted that 
the objects in the field fall well within 
the border of the large square. The 
counting begins in the upper left-hand 
corner, and continues along each hori- 
zontal line in succession from top to 
bottom. 

For some types of work an eyepiece 
scale of one sort or another is not found 
entirely satisfactory. This will ordi- 
narily be true when determinations are 
to be made in succession with different 
combinations of eyepiece and objective. 


It is obvious that since the eyepiece 
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Fig. 10. Micrometer Scales Constructed 
by Use of Camera Lucida 
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Table I 
(Based on the Diagram of Fig. 11) 





Squares | 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

| 3 6 7 3 4 a 4 2 2 0 35 

\2 I 5 5 + 4 1 2 2 3 l 28 

3 l 5 3 3 3 2 2 3 3 l 26 

4 3 5 3 I 2 2 : 2 6 0 28 

5 3 5 4 3 - ~ 3 I 3 0 30 

6 | 2 4 I 2 3 2 I 2 0 18 

7 l 2 2 3 2 “ 2 2 2 0 20 

8 0 3 | 2 2 2 3 2 2 0 17 

9 0 2 2 | 2 l 2 3 2 0 15 

10 0 0 0 0 0 | 0 0 0 0 | 

CSHB HA SB eM HM 5 2 218 total 

micrometer scale is magnified only by stage micrometer makes calibration of 
the upper lens of the ocular, it will re- 
main of constant apparent size, what- 
ever the objective employed. On the 


contrary, the size of the specimen image 
provided by the objective is magnified 
by the ocular, and hence the relative 
sizes of the final images of the microm- 
eter scale and the specimen will depend 
upon the objective used. What is con- 
venient for one power will not be even 
usable for another. 

To avoid this difficulty a lantern slide 
may be easily prepared by photograph- 
ing a group of scales, square networks, 
etc., at a suitable reduction. This slide 
is then mounted by clipping it to the 
front of the illuminant (Article IV, 
Fig. 3d) or by placing it in a holder 
similar to that used for filters, and 
which is provided with most illuminants 
of any size. (If necessary, the slide can 
be cut down to a convenient size). 
Using the substage condenser as a pro- 
jection unit, it may now be focussed so 
that an image of the scale on the slide is 
projected into the plane of the specimen. 

The reader will recognize here the 
already familiar adjustment for achiev 
ing critical illumination (Article IV) 
where the slide is considered as the 
source of light. Forward or backward 
movement of the illuminant carrving the 
slide may be necessary to get clear 
focus and proper size of image. It will 
at once be apparent that, since the scale 
image exists in the plane of the speci 
men, both specimen and scale will be 
magnified simultaneously and changes in 
the objective or ocular will not 
the value of division. Use of a 
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Fig. 11. Counting with a Micrometer 
Eyepiece, Square Ruling 
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the projected scale not at all a difficult 
matter. 


Calibration. of Scales 


We have had occasion several times 
to speak of calibration of scales. It will 
be proper to show just how this may 
be done. For a definite example, con- 
sider the calibration of an eyepiece 
micrometer scale against the known 
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Calibration of Eyepiece Micrometer Scale 
Against Stage Micrometer 


values of the divisions of a 
micrometer (Fig. 12a). 
is simple in conception, 
delicate and fussy in 
It consists in varying the magnifica- 
tion at which the stage micrometer is 
viewed until the desired interval of in- 
tegral number of divisions of each scale 
coincide exactly (Fig. 120.) 
This may usually be done by 
the length of the draw-tube. 
be recalled, in this connection, 


stage 
The procedure 
but somewhat 
actual execution. 


varying 
It should 
that de- 


parture from the standard tube length 
results in relatively poor rendition of 
the specimen. Where delicate meas- 


urements are required, it is desirable to 
ensure the best possible resolution and 


definition, and thus a constant tube 
length (usually 160 mm.) should be 
adhered to. This, of course, must be 


that which is recommended by the man- 
ufacturer of the instrument in use. If 
this is done, it may only infrequently 
he possible to get a convenient integral 
number of divisions to coincide. How 
this desideratum may well be 
sacrificed in favor of accuracy of meas- 
urement and sharpness of image 

It is only necessary to compare the 
scales at several different portions of 


ever, 
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their length and tabulate the average 
results. Table II gives the averag: 
number of microns per scale division of 
the ocular disk, for a series of thre 
oculars used in turn with three objec 
tives. Five readings at different co 
incident portions of the scales wer 
taken to form a basis for the averages 
lf greater precision is required, mor 
readings could be made, 


Computation of Ratios 


For given oculars, the change ir 
magnification will be due to the objec 
tive used; so that the ratio between suc 
cessive values may be found as follows: 


46. 
ee a 

17.5 

40.0 

? 

15.0 2.66, 

28.3 - 

—: 
and the average of these three values 
found. All three would be exactly 


equal if the observations were entirely 
accurate. If this is done similarly in 
the other cases, we have Table III 
which lists the average ratio for each 
of the three objectives due to the given 
ocular. 

Now this computation of ratios should 
be repeated for the determination of the 
average ratio for any objective as the 
ocular is changed, thus 

46.4 

40.0 

17.5 

15.0 

4.05 

3.52 
and including the remainder of the ob- 
jectives, the averages will be as found in 
Table IV. 

The precision of setting the scales and 
reading will ordinarily be better for the 
lower powers. We may check the re- 
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Table Il 
Calibration of Ocular Micrometer 
Averages of Original Data 
-———Microns per Division—-— 


——_——-—— Objective -_——_——- 

Ocular 32mm 16mm. 4mm 
6x 46.4 17.5 4.05 
10x 40.0 15.0 3.52 
20x 28.3 10.6 2.50 


Table Ill 


Ratios with Different Objectives 


Objectives Ratio 
32 mm. to 16 mm,. 2.63 
16mm.to 4mm 4.27 
32 mm. to 4 mm.. 11.40 

Table IV 
Ratios with Different Oculars 

Oculars Ratio 
6x to 10x... re 1.16 
10x to 20x... ... 1.41 
6x to 20x. ikaw 1.63 
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Robert Lassiter, Charlotte, N. C., 
president of the Mooresville (N. C.) 
Cotton Mills, has been named as a 
director of the Seaboard Air Line 
Ry. Co. 


J. S. Verlenden, president, Standard- 
Coosa-Thatcher Co., who attended a 
meeting of the board of directors of 
that company in Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Oct. 15, is on a ten-day trip in the 
Delta inspecting the new cotton crop. 


L. E. Harrower, head of the Anchor 
Knitting Mills of L. E. Harrower & 
Son, Hagaman, N. Y., has been re- 
elected a director of the Amsterdam 
Chamber of Commerce for another term. 


John Sanford, president of S. Sanford 
& Sons, Inc., Amsterdam, N. Y., and 
family, will early next month take pos- 
session of their winter home at Palm 
Seach, Fla. 


John R. Blood, president of the Blood 
Knitting Co., Amsterdam, N. Y., and 
family, are in Los Angeles, Cal., where 
they will pass the winter. 


Preston §S. Arkwright, of Atlanta, 
president of the Georgia Power Co. was 
elected a director of the Seaboard Air 
Line Ry. Co. at a recent meeting. 


A. E. Tweedy, president of Tweedy 
Silk Mills, Inc., of Danbury, Conn., 
has been elected president of the Dan- 
bury Airport Corp. 


M. I. Davidson, head of the Adelphia 
Worsted Mills, Philadelphia, has sailed 
from New York for Europe where he 
will spend four weeks. 


Alexander M. Stewart, partner in the 
firm of E. M. Townsend & Co., New 
York, and for 50 years identified with 
the knit goods selling agency, will retire 
on Jan. 1. On that date E. M. Town- 
send, Jr., son of the present senior 
partner and grandson of one of the 
founders, will become a partner. . Arthur 
Vreland, who joined the company as a 
boy, will also become a partner. The 
heads of this pioneer knit goods house 
will then consist of E. M. Townsend, 
Sr., Howard Townsend, E. M. Town- 
send, Jr., and Mr. Vreland. 


Dr. W. O. Mitscherling, vice-president 
and chemical director of the A. M. 
Johnson Rayon Mills, Inc., of Burling- 
ton, N. C. will establish three fellow- 
ships in the research field of chemistry 
and physics in the North Carolina State 
College of Agriculture and Engineering 
at Raleigh, N. C. 


F. Guy Henley, treasurer, Nick-O- 
Jack Hosiery Mills, was recently elected 
vice-president of the Chattanooga 
(Tenn.) Golf and Country Club. 


Following are the officers elected at 
the annual meeting of the stockholders 
§ the Ruby Cotton Mills, Inc., held 
in Gastonia, N. C. A. C. Jones, presi- 
dent; J. Lee Robinson, vice-president, 
and Thomas Lee Wilson, secretary- 
treasurer. The directors chosen consist 
of these three officers and Fred L. Smyre 
ind Mrs. Nell Smyre Jones. 
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IRISH AND SCOTTISH LINEN EXPERTS Pay Respects to President Hoover— 
Left to right, front row: Hugh H. Campbell, Thomas Coote, James G. Crawford, 
Ronald Campbell, counsellor of the British Embassy; Hugh R. Ross, chairman; 
Major S. H. Hall Thompson, high sheriff of Belfast, Ireland; F. H. Maclean and 
F. H. Sinton, surrounded by other delegates from the Irish and Scottish linen 
industries, at the White House where they paid their respects to President Hoover. 
Following the recent advice of the Prince of Wales that British industry should 
modernize itself and cultivate markets, this official mission has come to the United 


States and is visiting the large distribution centers. 


The main purpose of the 


mission is to study marketing conditions in this country with special emphasis on 
standards and tolerance, the ultimate view being to devise means of increasing the 


sale of linen. 
plants will be visited. 


It is significant, however, that some of the large textile machinery 
While the British linen industry has never been a large 


purchaser of American equipment, it is believed that this mission may tend to 
change the situation by getting a better understanding of the capabilities of our 
machinery plants 


Rene Stolz, prominent silk manufac- 
turer of France, was a recent visitor 
at the Utica, N. Y., plant of the Sken- 
andoa Rayon Corp. 


M. Mosessohn, executive chairman of 
the United Women’s Wear League of 
America appeared on Oct. 23, on the 
program of the Bankers Industrial Ex- 
position sponsoring a series of radio 
talks. His topic was “The Contribution 
of Trade Organizations to the Stabiliza- 
tion of Business.” 


H. J. Haynsworth, of Greenville, S. C., 
attorney, was elected to the directoriate 
of the F. W. Poe Mfg. Co., at the recent 
stockholders’ meeting held at the offices 
of the company in Greenville. 


George Wallace, of the University of 
Alabama, is instructing 20 young men 
at the Merrimack Mill, Huntsville, Ala., 
in overseers’ work. 


John Jones’ Brown, formerly of 
Gaffney, S. C., a graduate of Clemson 
College, S. C., who has been with the 
Federal department of agriculture for 
the last several years, has been assigned 
to the North Carolina State College 
textile school, at Raleigh, where he will 
assist in research work, designed to 
develop fabrics more suitable for cotton 
bagging and bags for agricultural 
purposes. 


George A. Sloan, secretary of The 
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Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., announces 
the appointment of Miss Thelma 
Roberts to the staff of the new uses sec- 
tion of the institute. Miss Roberts has 
had extensive experience on fashion re- 
search and analytical work and will as- 
sist the section particularly in activities 
which concern the cutting-up trade. 


The senior class of the New Bedford 
(Mass.) Textile School has elected edi- 
tors for The Fabricator, the only student 
publication at the school. The officers 
elected follow: Editor-in-Chief, James 
B. Dow, Pawtucket, R. I., a cotton man- 
ufacturing student and a member of the 
Phi Psi fraternity; business manager, 
Edward A. Friedberg, chemistry student; 
literary editor, James E. Payne, design- 
ing student and a member of Phi Psi 
fraternity; athletic editor, Roger T. Karl, 
cotton manufacturing student and a 
member of the Delta Kappa Phi fra- 
ternity; joke editor, Joaquim La Costa, 
chemistry student; art editor, Adam J. 
Shaw, cotton manufacturing student and 
a member of the Phi Psi fraternity. 

Jude C. Wadleigh, agent of the Merri- 
mack Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass., and Miss 
Nancy Cryer were married on Oct. 21, 
in Lowell, Mass. 


R. W. Smith is now associated with 
the Arnold Print Works, North Adams, 
Mass., in charge of the plain color 
department. Mr. Smith was for many 
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THE PERSONAL PAGE — Continued 





years at the head of the Bradford 
Dyers’ Association in New York, and 


later with George Bancroft & Sons Co., 
in the N. Y. office. 


Phil Steel, Mauney-Steel Co., Philadel- 
phia, has returned to his office after an 
absence of seven weeks which were spent 
in Germany visiting his son, a leading 
operatic singer, now with the Weisbaden 
Opera. 


William D. Appel of the United States 
Bureau of Standards, has accepted the 
chairmanship of the Joint Technical 
Committee on Silk Weighting, according 
to an announcement made Oct. 20 by 


the Silk Association of America, Inc. 
G. H. Conze, former chairman, will 
remain a member of the technical 


committee. 


Walter M. Mitchell has been placed in 
charge of the Atlanta sales office of the 
Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., succeed- 
ing the late Frederick E. Foster, who 
died in September. 


Carl E. Darling has been elected 
trustee of the bankrupt Barone Silk 
Co., Inc., Dunkirk, N. Y., at a first meet- 
ing of creditors held in that city before 
Referee Joseph C. White. Bond was 
put at $1,000. The company manufac- 
tures silk underwear. 


Harry Brocklehurst, Philadelphia, has 
been elected vice-chairman of the board 
of the Industrial Trust Co., which has 
been formed by a merger of the Textile 
National Bank and the Industrial Trust 
Co. Mr. Brocklehurst is also interested 
in several textile plants in Philadelphia. 
Wm. H. Folwell, Folwell Bros. & Co., 
and Chas. B. Doak, president of Jas. 
Doak, Jr., Co., are on the board of 
directors. 


Ralph A. Forsaith, formerly editor of 
the Saco-Lowell Bulletin, has been made 
sales representative of the Saco-Lowell 
Shops in China. 


Lord Willingdon, Governor-General 
of Canada, paid an informal visit to the 
mill of the British Knitwear Ltd., Sim- 
Ont., Can., while being publicly 
welcomed by the town. 


Miss Mary Crawford, of Memphis. 
lenn., is the only woman with a license 
to class cotton linters under the Federal 
cotton standard act. The Government 
has issued only 34 such licenses. 

Clyde E. Murray is now connected 
with the Arnold Print Works, of North 
\dams, Mass., as an associate executive 
of Dr. S. M. Jones. 


George W. Danielson is to have gen- 
eral charge of the Firestone Cotton 
Mills plants in New Bedford, and Fall 
River, Mass., and the Dwight Mfg. Co. 
at Newburyport, recently purchased by 
the Firestone interests. Nelson Kassell, 
who has been night superintendent at 
the Fall River plant, is supervising the 
Newburyport branch. 

_ Albert Day, formerly agent of the 

lley Woolen Mills of the American 
Woolen Co., Providence, R. I., is now 
superintendent at the Nantanna Worsted 
Co., Northfield, Vt. 


_ James H. Wilcock, formerly purchas- 
ine agent for the Hamilton Woolen Co., 
Southbridge, Mass., is now with the 


coe, 


\bbott Machine Co., Wilton, N. H. 


John Chadwick, formerly manager for 
minion Woolens and Worsteds, Ltd. 


Peterborough, Ont., Can., has resigned 
his position with that company. 


Thomas Bredbury, formerly agent of 
the Shawsheen Mills of the American 
Woolen Co., is now superintendent of 
the Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., Amster- 
dam, N. Y. 


H. Y. McNeil, general manager of the 
Fonda (N. Y.) Glove Lining Co., has 
returned from an extended business trip 
through the Middle West. 


Jerome D. W. Gardner has resigned 
as office manager of Whitman Mills, 
New Bedford, Mass., after a service of 
over 25 years. 


Miss Mattie Simpson has been chosen 
head inspector for the silks at the Carl 
Stohn, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. She in- 
spects every quill of filling before it 
is sent to the weave room. 


M. D. Link, from Fort Mill, S. C., is 
night superintendent of the Goodyear 
Clearwater Mills, at Atco, Ga. 


D. W. Lance has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Bowie (Texas) Cotton 
Mills and accepted a position with the 
International Shoe Co.’s cotton mill at 
Malvern, Ark. 


John Collie is now superintendent at 
the Horner Bros. Woolen Mills, Eaton 
Rapids, Mich. 


W. J. Erwin, has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Ella Division of the 
Consolidated Textile Corp., Shelby, 
N. C., and will on Nov. 1, become as- 
sistant to the president of the Pacific 
Mills, Great Falls, S. C. 


Chris. Wiesner, formerly of Pascoag, 
R. I., has accepted the position as super- 
intendent of the Pontoosuc Mills, Pitts- 
field, Mass. Watson Schofield, formerly 
superintendent of the Pontoosuc Mills, 
has resigned his position with that 
company. 


Fred Sykes, former superintendent of 


the Warren Woolen Co., Stafford 
Springs, Conn., is no longer in their 
employ. 


W. R. McConachie has taken the posi- 
tion as superintendent with W. D. Mann 
& Co., shoddy manufacturers, South 
Milford, Mass. He comes from Frank- 
lin, Mass. 


T. F. Cuddy, of Maiden, N. C., has 
accepted the position of superintendent 
of the Alsace, Nims and Woodlawn, 
N. C., plants of the American Processing 
Co., to succeed the late R. E. Starnes. 


B. J. Boddie, who has been connected 
with the Jasper (Ala.) plant of the 
Alabama Mills Co., is now night super- 
intendent at the Albertville (Ala.) plant 
of the Saratoga-Victory Mills. 


William H. Hodgson has been pro- 
moted to the position as superintendent 
of the Warren Woolen Co., Stafford 
Springs, Conn. Mr. Hodgson has been 
employed for this company for a number 
of vears. 


J. M. Porter, assistant to the super- 
intendent of the night spinning depart- 
ment, Mill No. 2, of Republic Cotton 
Mills, Great Falls, S. C., has resigned. 


Ernest Dawson has resigned as fore- 
man of spinning with the Champlain Silk 
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Mills, Whitehall, N. Y., to take a similar 
position at Trenton, N. J. 


Sam Strickland has resigned his posi- 
tion as card grinder in the Watts Mills, 
at Laurens, S. C., and moved to Green- 
wood, S. C. 


O. A. Hester has resigned as second 
hand in the card room of Watts Mills, 


Laurens, S. C., and is succeeded by 
C. E. Craft. 


M. B. Baldwin has resigned as assis- 
tant overseer of spinning at the Manville 
Jenckes Co., Gastonia, N. C., to become 
assistant superintendent of the Adams- 
Swirles Mills, Macon, Ga. 


Mrs. Eliza Robbins is retiring from 
the Ware Valley Mfg. Co., Inc., Ware, 
Mass., after a service of 64 years as a 
mender in the hosiery department of the 
Otis Co. 


John A. Hawkinson is now finisher at 
the Earnsdale Worsted Co., Clinton, 
Mass. 


L. H. Branch, who was finisher at 
the Black River Mills, Ludlow, Vt., now 
holds a similar position with the Crown 
Mills, Marcellus, N. Y. 


Frank H. Goettler has resigned as 
dyer at the Assabet Mills, Maynard, 
Mass. 


George Ledoux is now finisher at the 
3road Brook (Conn.) Co., succeeding 


Joseph W. Costello. 


Parks McAbee, who has been con- 
nected with mills in East Lumberton, 
N. C., and who was formerly with the 
Brookside Mills, Knoxville, Tenn., has 
been made overseer weaving of the Pilot 
Division of Consolidated Textile Corp., 


Raleigh, N. C. He succeeds H. A. 
Baker who recently resigned. 
E. B. Brannon, formerly overseer 


spinning, Victory Mfg. Co., Fayetteville, 
N. C., has succeeded C. H. Lawson in 
the same capacity at the Pilot Division 
of Consolidated Textile Corp., Raleigh, 
N. C. Mr. Lawson has likewise suc- 
ceeded Mr. Brannon at Fayetteville. 


William Clevinger, overseer of finish- 
ing for Black Bear Woolen Mills, Inc., 
Proctorsville, Vt., has resigned his posi- 
tion with that company. 


James Houlihan, overseer of finishing 
for the Pontoosuc Mills, Pittsfield, 
Mass., for a number of years has re- 
signed his position with that company. 


J. A. Witworth, formerly head of the 
carding department of the Hartwell 
Mills, plant No. 2, Toccoa, Ga., has re- 
signed and is now operating a laundry. 


G. J. Dustin, overseer of weaving at 
the Aetna Mills, Watertown, Mass., has 
resigned his position and gone into busi- 
ness on his own account. 


F. N. Jackson is now overseer of the 
spinning department of the Clinton 
(S. C.) Cotton Mills. 


J. M. Carmon, overseer of weaving at 
the Clinton (S. C.) Cotton Mills, has 
resigned. 


M. B. Baldwin, assistant overseer of 
spinning at the Manville-Jenckes Mills, 
Gastonia, N. C., has resigned. 


Glenn Howe has been made second 
hand in the night spinning department 
of the Mill No. 2 of the Republic Cotton 
Mills, Great Falls, S. C. 
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An outlook which coincides with his vision 
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E is maturing, the boy who 
H represents the army of future 
industrial leaders. When he takes 
his seat at the directorial desk 
he will follow in your footsteps 
in buying chemicals wisely. 

R & H will appeal to 
him, as it has to you, as 
an outstanding manufac- 


turer of quality chemicals. 


“Whe 


KAf 


CHEMICALS 


G..U.5. PAT. OFF. 


The motive force behind the satisfac- 
tion experienced by users of R & H 
Chemicals is a policy patterned on 
soundly progressive lines. 

Around this policy pivot the man- 
ifold activities of R & H in behalf of 
our customers’ interests, 
including the distribution 
of chemicals unsurpassed 


in excellence. 


Building on a foundation laid in 1882 


ROESSLER &HASSLACHER CHEMICALC, 


10 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


R & H cooperates through its Laboratories with: 
RUBBER, CASE HARDENING, PLATING, 
BLEACHING, TEXTILE, PAPER, CERAMIC, 
REFRIGERATION, SOLVENTS and other industries 
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Yarn-Conditioning Process 


New Machine Employs Penetrating 
Antiseptic Solution 


A new process for conditioning yarns 
has recently been introduced to this 
uuntry from Europe by Hygrolit, Inc., 
Kearny, N. J. The process employs a 
rapidly penetrating solution known as 
Hygrolit, which possesses antiseptic 
qualities sufficient to protect against 
lamage to the yarn by mildew. Fred 
L. Bryant, Southern representative, 
states that it is guaranteed to prevent 
mildew up to 12% moisture for cotton 
yarns and up to 21% for woolen and 
worsted yarns. It is also said to kill 
mildew spores. A mechanical method 
of application by means of a special 
machine regulates the amount of mois- 
ture applied to a definite degree. 

Mr. Bryant states that the Hygrolit 
solution does not have any objectionable 
effect on yarn subjected to such proc- 


esses as dyeing, bleaching, or mer- 
cerizing, whether applied before or 
after these treatments, and that the 


conditioned yarn shows an improved 
texture. He declares that Hygrolit in- 
creases the hygroscopic properties of 
the fiber to such an extent that com- 
plete moistening of bobbins, cops, cones, 
tubes, skeins, etc., is obtained imme- 
diately. The solution is applied cold; 
nd, as it has no damaging effect on the 
bobbins, no change in the type of bobbins 
used is necessary. 

[In the machine neither the yarn nor 


New MACHINERY & PROCESSES | 


ihe tiquid is ailowed to come in contact 
with corrodibie metals, and therefore no 
trouble is experienced from corrosion 
stains. The device for regulating the 
amount of moisture applied may be 
varied from 1% to 21% to meet the 
requirements in particular cases. Since 


the Hygrolit solution is mixed one 
gallon to 99 gallons of water, the 
amount of solution required is com- 


paratively small. 

In operation, the yarn packages are 
lifted and dumped on slat conveyors, 
where they are distributed evenly by a 
spreading attachment. The yarn passes 
on the conveyors under four sets of 
sprays. Between each set the packages 
are turned over, insuring moistening 
on all sides. At the end of conveyor 
travel they are elevated and dropped 
into a waiting container. The time 
required in the operation is approx- 
imately 14 minutes, and the yarn is 
immediately ready for weaving, wind- 
ing, etc., or shipping. 

The Hygro:it solution is stored in a 
250-gal. tank and flows by gravity to 
the spraying apparatus. The excess 
solution is collected in a pan under- 
neath the machine and is. pumped back 
to the storage tank for continuous use. 
Controls on the side of the machine 
regu ate the sprays from a mist to a 
heavy precipitation, depending upon the 
size of the yarn package being condi- 
tioned and the percentage of moisture 
required. 

Advantages include a saving of floor 
Space, ease and small expense of re- 
locating equipment, and savings in time 





Machine for Conditioning Yarn as Seen 


from Delivery End 
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New Field-Actuating Relay for 
Synchronous Motors 


and labor. The capacity of a standard 
machine (illustrated herewith) is 30,- 
000 Ib. to 40,000 Ib. of yarn in ten 
hours, when operated continuously. A 
smaller machine having a capacity of 
5,000 Ib. to 7,000 Ib. is now in process 
of manufacture. 


Fabric Conditioner 


A fabric-conditioning machine, known 
as Model C, is used for conditioning, 
cooling, and softening hot and _ brittle 
piece goods. It also uses Hygrolit solu- 
tion and has similar control features 
for regu!ating the amount of moisture 
applied. 


Redesigned Motor Starters 


Three Types Equipped with New 
Meters and Relays 


A new rectangular type of meter with 
non-glare glass and a new type of field- 
actuating relay is incorporated in 
synchronous-motor starters recently re- 
designed by the General Electric Co. 
CR-1135 is the designation of a line of 
semi-magnetic, reduced-voltage starters 
for synchronous motors. Designation 
CR-7061 covers magnetic reduced-volt- 
age starters. Designation CR-7065 1s 
assigned to a line of magnetic full-volt- 
age starters for synchronous motors. 
All have been revised to incorporate the 
new devices. 

The operation of the new field- 
actuating relay, which controls the field 
contactor, is dependent upon the speed 
of the motor and, in addition, a definite 
time delay after the motor reaches ap- 
proximately 95% speed. When full 
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HE clerk behind the counter is 
you to the customer in your 
store. Thru that clerk she sees you, 
your experience, your policies and 
your ability as a merchandiser. If 
the goods look right, a smile with a 
few pat phrases from the clerk—and 
the sale is made—/f the customer has 
confidence in you. 

But when the goods are washed— 
they are out in the world on their 
own and must stand the test alone. 


At that moment your reputation with 


one customer (and often with her 
neighbors) stands or falls. Soap, 


water and daily use tell conclusively 


whether that particular piece of 


goods was actually fast dyed. Multi- 
plied by thousands such daily tests 


make a store's reputation! 
* aK + 


The introduction of fast dyes made 
textile history. Their highly satis- 
factory development has made pos- 
sible the present vogue for washable 
goods. For fast dyes are the depend- 
able element in an industry whose 
color and merchandising standards 


have been confused for years, due to 


“FAST? 


ABSOLUTELY!’ 


the highly competitive market. 

Today retailers are fortunate. All 
along the line, from the dye house 
to the finished goods or garment, 
there are ranged forward-looking 
converters and manufacturers who 
guard jealously the materials enter- 
ing into their product. These manu- 
facturers alone can honestly guar- 
antee the color fastness of their goods. 

There is no magic about it, simply 
a clear understanding of consumer 
demand and an insignificant addi- 
tional expense for genuine fast colors 
—and the trick is done. 

The consumer knows and everyone 
else “‘in the know” knows that— 


Everybody Sets more for their money In 


FAST-DYED FABRICS 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & 
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Pioneer American Vat Dye Manufacturers 
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voltage is applied to the motor the 
immediate closing of the relay contacts 
is prevented by a lock-out coil in 
pat lel with the discharge resistor and 
energized by the voltage across this 
resistor. 

lhe lock-out coil holds the relay con- 
tact arm motionless until the motor 
accelerates to approximately 95% of 
synchronous speed, when the voltage 
across the resistor decreases and allows 
the lockout coil to release the timing 
mechanism. After the predetermined 
time the relay contacts close, energizing 
the field contactor and applying field to 
the synchronous motor. The closing 
of the relay contacts may be delayed 
for several seconds after the lock-out 
coil releases the timing mechanism. This 
time delay insures that the motor will 
accelerate its load to the maximum pos- 
sible speed before the field voltage is 
applied. 

In operation, throwing the handle of 
the compensator on the CR-1135 con- 
troller connects the motor to the line 
through the low-voltage taps of the 
compensator. When the handle is in 
the “run” position the motor is con- 
nected directly to full-line voltage. The 
field-actuating relay is energized at the 


time the handle is moved to the “run” 
position and, when the motor has 
reached approximately synchronous 


speed, this relay operates and energizes 
the field contactor which applies excita- 
ion to the motor field. Pressing the 
‘stop” button drops out the compensa- 
tor switch and disconnects the -motor 
trom the line. 
in operating the redesigned CR-7061 
ter, pushing the “start” button 
energizes an accelerating contactor 
lich connects an auto-transformer to 
line and the motor to the taps of 
he auto-transformer. Simultaneously, a 
nite-time relay is energized. After 
me interval corresponding to the 
setting of the definite-time relay, the 
celerating contactor opens, disconnect- 
ing the auto-transformer from the line 
nd the motor, and the line contactor 
. connecting the motor directly to 
the line. When the motor reaches ap- 
mately synchronous speed, the 
cts of the field-actuating relay are 
closed and the field contactor closes, 
ing field to the synchronous motor. 
causes the motor to synchronize 
completes the starting operation. 
VY pressing the “stop” button all con- 
‘ol is de-energized and, as the field 
ontactor opens, the field of the syn- 
cironous motor is short circuited 
through a suitably arranged field-dis- 
e resistor. 
operation of the CR-7065 is as 
s: Pushing the “start” button 
izes the line contactor which con- 
ect. the motor directly to the line. The 
lel’ actuating relay then functions as 
des ibed, closing the field contactor 
eld voltage is applied to the motor. 
‘vy -ressing the “stop” button all con- 
de-energized and the procedure 
same as for the CR-7061 starter. 


Differential Chain Hoist 


Timken Thrusts, Aremite Sheaves, 


Electric-Weld Chains 


A new differential chain 
hoist has been brought out 
by Robbins & Myers, Inc., 
Springfield, O. Timken 


md 


Kg 


Gy Sy thrust bearings used in the 
LPs lower hook permit easy 
ee turning of the load, in 
pS 23 addition to reducing wear 
ES 2 on the chain and upper 
Be : sheave wheel caused by 
i 3 twisting of the chain. 
bs : The sheaves are of 
Hi H Aremite, an alloyed iron, 
5 em which is claimed to be 
é bf’ } exceptionally durable. 
f oa Aluminum finish is used 
(NS throughout, chains  ex- 
E ys cluded. The chains are 
4, of a special steel, heat 
% . Fa treated and _ electrically 
welded. The hoist is 
Chain made in five sizes, with 
Hoist 


capacities from } to 2 tons. 





Lighting Unit 


RLM Dome Reflector Easily Wired 


and Cleaned 





The same construction which was re- 
cently applied to the Benjamin Type 79 
Glassteel Diffuser has now been applied 
to the RLM dome reflector manufac- 
tured by the Benjamin Electric Mfg. 
Co., Des Plaines, Ill. This construction 
affords easy wiring, easy cleaning, and 
low maintenance cost. There are only 
two separable parts—the hood, which 
contains the wiring terminal base, and 
the removable reflector, with the lamp- 
holding element. The reflector and lamp 
are detachable as a complete unit. 

The three-point bayonet coupling 
locks the hood and reflector units se- 
curely together and at the same time 
completes the electrical connections. 
Perfect contact is made at any point 
where the reflector enters the hood, and 
polarization is automatically assured by 
the circular form of the electrical con- 
tacts. The new reflector is National 
Electrical Code standard. 





RLM Dome Reflector Designed for Easy 
Installation and Quick Cleaning 
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RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 


30BBINS, Apparatus for making. 1,731,715. 
C. K. Dunlap, Hartsville, S. C. As- 
signed to Sonoco Products Co., Harts- 
ywiney. S.C. ‘ 

Bosppins, Making. 1,731,565. C. K. Dun- 
lap, Hartsville, S. C. Assigned to Son- 
oco Products Co., Hartsville, S. C 


Carp-feeding attachment for jacquard 
F. 


weaving machines. 1,731,503. Petig, 
No. Bergen, N. J. 
Hostrery and making same. 1,731,330. 


J. M. Allen, Toronto, Ont., Canada. As- 
signed to Scott & Williams, Inc., New 
York. 

Loom. 1,731,369. E. F. Baldwin, Gard- 
ner, Mass. Assigned to American Fiber 
Corp., Gardner, Mass. 

Loom, Narrow-fabric. 1,731,286. H. 
Baader, Mountainville, Pa. Assigned to 
Textile Patents Corp., Allentown, Pa. 

Rotter for cotton gins. 1,731,534. A. 
Karrer, Mulhouse, France. Assigned to 
Societe Alsacienne de Constructions Me- 
caniques, Mulhouse, France. 

SILK and like threads, Process and appa- 
ratus for the manufacture of artificial. 
1,731,317. C. W. Palmer and W. White- 
head, Spondon, England. Assigned to 
Celanese Corp. of America, Delaware. 

STOCKING. 1,731,696. E. M. Zinky, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. 

TENTERING machine, Double. — 1,732,089. 
H. W. Honeyman, Jr., and J. J. Hoey, 
Providence, R. I. 

WATERPROOFING fabrics. 1,732,121. K. B. 
Church, Norwich, Conn. Assigned to 
The Aspinook Co., Jewett City, Conn. 





Chicago Commerce Association 


to Aid Textile Men 


Cuicaco, Itt.—The Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce has formed a new 
trade promotion group designed to as- 
sist each of its industries, including tex- 
tile and apparel, from the standpoint of 
warehousing and transportation. Com- 
mittees have been chosen from 37 indus- 
tries, and groups have also been 
named to cover air transportation, car 
service, demurrage, storage and ware- 
housing, export and import, claims 
express, highway transportation, legis- 
lation, tariffs, switching, water-trans- 
portation, weighing and_ inspection, 
reconsignment, diversion and _ transit 
privileges, service, merchandise sched- 
ules and trap cars. 





Textiles Bought By Army Depot 


PHILADELPHIA.—Depot 
ter, U. 
for 


Quartermas- 
S. Army, has awarded contract 
179,702 prs., light-weight woolen 
stockings, on which they received pro- 
posals Oct. 14, to Sulloway Mills, their 
bid on this item being 22.25c. per pr., 
less 2% ten days. Contract to supply 
the depot with 164,918 summer-weight 
undershirts, flat knit, has been placed 
with Everett Norfolk Co., whose bid 
was 22.96c.; the same concern received 
contract to furnish 21,830 prs., summer- 
weight drawers at 31.98c. 


(2441) 75 
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huy a cow f 
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a glass 
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“TRANSPORTING, 
handling and “storing” the cow would 
run into pretty figures. There’s a far 
more economical way to the same result. 


Then why use liquid desizing products 
80 TIMES THE WEIGHT of concen- 
trated POLYZIME “P.” 


. why pay for the extra freight, the 
labor and the storage for bulky barrels 
of desizing extract. 


when six pounds of POLYZIME “P” 
does the work of aWHOLE BARREL 
of desizing liquid? 

And does it BETTER. For malt liquids 


are apt to leak, become sticky, fer- 
ment 


whereas dry, powdered POLYZIME 
‘“P” preserves its purity, stability and 
uniformity unchanged, and gives always 
100% efficiency. 


POLYZIME "P”.”. 


CTAKAMINE> 


TRADE MARK 
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POLYZIME “P” will very thoroughly 
remove all SIZES —starches, gums, 
glues, certain fats—the ONE product 
will do it all. It contains a greater pro- 
portion of pure enzymes. It gives better 
results for less money 


. and the saving starts the very day 
it is shipped you—down go all transpor- 
tation costs 98% ... to 1/80th the 
old figure! 


OFFICE AND LABORATORIES NEW, ORK OFFICE 
CLIFTON. NEW JERSEY 120 BROAOWAY 


Sole Agents for U.S.A. 


CHAS. S. TANNER CO. 
Providence, R. I. 


Southern Representative 
CHAS. H. STONE 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Great Britain and Ireland: 


BRITISH DYESTUFFS CORP., LTD. 
Manchester, England 
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Overhauling Spinning Frame 


Technical Editor : 

| would like to hear from any overseers 
through your Question and Answer De- 
partment on what is a fair day’s work, 
and how much work one man can do alone 
in one day in the line of setting spindles. 
Can any spindle setter make better time 
than shown in the following list: 

Lining up frame—l hr.; leveling up 
frame—2 to 4 hr.; cutting old paper and 
cleaning off the dirt around the bases— 
| hr.; cutting an average of 60 to 70 loose 
bands and putting on new bands—1 hr.; 
setting bolster to spindles and fixing worn 
out and bent spindles—3 hr.; putting new 
packing on an average of 130 bolsters— 
8 hr.; fixing ring rail, not level crosswise— 
| hr.; inspecting and takin gout 90 worn 
out rings and replacing with better ones— 
1 hr.; inspecting and taking out 90 worn 
rings per frame—8 hr.; raising all traveler 
cleaners so they will clean the travelers— 
} hr.; setting spindles top and bottom until 
every one is right—8 hr.; fixing an aver- 
age of 20 badly cut thread guides—1 hr.; 
setting thread guide—+ hr.; total time 
consumed on each frame for one man— 
38 hr. 

I have a first-class spindle setter. He 
can fix badly worn out rings that seem 
no good, make them look like new and run 
better than new rings. He can fix an 
average of 150 rings in one day. He does 
the work in the above list in three days, 
alone, and some frames in two and one-half 
days. Can anyone be found in the country 
to make better time and do the same work 
alone? I heard from a fellow once who 
said that he could set one frame a day 
alone, and do the same work as shown in 
the list. I do not believe that. (6973) 


A cotton mill superintendent states 
that overhauling a spinning frame 
should take about 23 to 24 hr., divided 
as follows: Time for leveling and 
aligning one warp frame of say 240 
spindles, process to include leveling and 
aligning both across and lengthwise, 
and the leveling of ring rails. Before 
beginning the setting or plumbing of 
the spindles, the worn rings to be re- 
placed should be inspected, marked, and 
removed, this process would take about 
6 hr. To remove all liners under bases 
hat need to be removed—1 hr. To 

ove all slack bands, and tie on new 
ones. say 70 bands—14 hr. To set 

in-les top and bottom, this to include 
itting and placing of new linings 
bases as needed—10 hr. To 
ten bent spindles, say one-half 


Vv 


or 


is department, we undertake to answer, free of charge. to 
t of our ability, questions pertaining to textile matters 

cd from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE WORLD. 
ne ries should give the fullest information and data possible. 
. case of damage to material, a sample should be sent. In 
: answers can be given which will be of immediate tech- 
I ‘lue to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 
a °Ss pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, 
of management, the markets, etc., are especially invited 
as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. For prompt service, technical inquiries should be sent directly 
ae nquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person to : 
£, not for publication, but as an evidence of good faith. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Service on Mill Problems and Correspondence with Readers 


dozen to a frame—4 hr. To put on as 
many as 75 new rings—l hr. To ad- 
just or straighten all bent traveler 
cleaners—} hr. To inspect and smooth 
all grooved thread guides—1l4 hr. To 
set all thread guides—1} hr. 

It will be well to bear in mind that 
it will, generally speaking, tuke a longer 
time to set a warp frame of equal num- 
ber of spindles than a filling frame, for 
several reasons. First, the warp spindle 
will probably run around 9,300 r.p.m., 
and carry a bobbin when full of about 

400 grains, from a 1} in. ring 
~vhereas the filling with a speed of 8,000 
r.p.m. will carry a bobbin when full of 
about 950 grains from a ring of 13 in. 

> * @ 





Static in Carding 


Technical Editor : 

I would like to know how best to deal 
with static electricity in woolen carding. 
Static gives considerable trouble in con- 
densing the roving through friction caused 
by rub aprons on condensers. Is there 
anything that can be put in the oil emul- 
sion in the picker room to keep down 
static? If you can help me out on this 
point I will greatly appreciate the favor. 


(6974) 


A small percentage of alum is some- 
times used in the oiling emulsion. This 
will keep down static to some extent 
in carding. The best way to deal with 
static is to install an electric neutralizer. 
Manufacturers of this device will be 
glad to send you full information. If 
too much alum is used it will injure 


the card clothing. 
* * * 


Backfilling Mixture for Shirtings 


Technical Editor : 

Please give me a backfilling mixing for 
shirting, like sample; also one for a finish 
that is known in the trade as pure finish. 
Please give particulars as to what machin- 
ery they pass through. (6968) 

A backfilling mixture for shirtings to 
produce a finish similar to that of the 
sample may be prepared as follows: 

For a 100-gal. mix, take 

15 lb. corn starch 
20 Ib. dextrine 

25 Ib. tale 

25 lb. mineral white 
15 Ib. rosin size 


20 lb. Turkey-red oil 


This mixture should be agitated thor- 


is incurred. 


Boston, Mass. 
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the Technical Editor, 


oughly while bringing to a boil, and 
after a few minutes boiling is ready for 
use. A short run of the fabric may be 
finished with this recipe, and the pro- 
portions and quantities of the materials 
may then be varied until the correct 
finish is obtained. 

To produce this type of finish the use 
of a backfilling machine (Tommy 
Dodd) is necessary. After backfilling, 
the goods are dried on revoling cylin- 
ders or cans arranged so that only the 
face of the fabric comes in contact with 
the heated cylinders. For calendering, a 
five-bowl calender with three combina- 
tion rolls and two chilled iron rolls is 
suitable. 

A pure finish may be obtained on the 
Tommy Dodd by omitting the talc, min- 
eral white, and other mineral fillers 
from the mixture, and increasing the 
amount of starch and dextrine. 

Shirtings are often finished on an 
ordinary starch mangle instead of a 
backfilling machine, but a different 
handle and appearance is obtained from 
that given by the Tommy Dodd. When 
the goods do not have to be heavily 
sized, the following formula or a slight 
variation is widely used: 


100 gal. water 

15 lb. dextrine 

10 lb. corn starch 

20 lb. sulphonated tallow 


For this method, a range consisting 
of a two-bowl starch mangle, set of dry 
cans for partially drying the goods, and 
a steam-heated 90-ft. tenter frame may 
be used. Bluing may be added to any 
of these recipes to tint the fabric to 
the required shade of white. 


* * * 


Black and Olive Drab 
Yarns Tender 


Technical Editor: 

We have been having some trouble lately 
with our olive drab and black on our 
combed peeler yarn. The soft-finish thread 
works perfectly satisfactory in the natural 
orange, and other colors we are making up, 
but the black and olive drab seem to be 
more brittle, and considerable breakage is 
encountered on the sewing machines. 


(6969) 
There is nothing about the colors 
themselves which would make black 
or khaki yarns more tender than other 





The identity of those seeking information on technical subjects 
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involves expensive investigation, a charge covering the cost may 
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TEXTILE OILS 


—for every branch of the industry and 
covering every mill operation. All 
Sulphonated and Soluble Oils, Sof- 
teners, Dyeing and Finishing Oils. 
All Animal and Vegetable Oils, 


Greases and Compounds. 


Let our Chemists advise you 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO. 


HARRISON, N. J. 


CHICAGO, ILL. BOSTON, MASS. 


THE PRODUCT IS NO MORE RELIABLE THAN ITS MAKER 


Uniform 
AQUA AMMONIA 


Until you know, by actual use, the con- 
sistently fine working properties of Aero 
Brand Aqua Ammonia, you cannot 
appreciate how its uniformity benefits 
production. 

Aero Brand Aqua Ammonia shows 
identical results in repeated shipments 
because all stages of its production are 
under the supervision of the same experi- 
enced organizations. 


Busy mills can forget uncertainty in 
ammonia supply by ordering Aero Brand. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
Pioneer Producers of 
Air Nitrogen Products in America 


535 Fifth Ave. New York 
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ides, but the trouble is probably due 
, the fact that these shades are made 
vith sulphur dyes, which frequently 
come tender, while direct and vat 
es do not. As direct black may not 
be fast enough, we suggest developed 
black, vat black, or an aftertreatment of 
sulphur black to diminish its ten- 
ney to become tender. This matter 
vas discussed in Question and Answer 
No. 6862, in the June 29, 1929, issue of 
TEXTILE WOrRLb. 

In the case of khaki, there are many 
direct dyes that may be fast enough of 
themselves, many that may be after- 
treated with chrome and bluestone, and 
of course vat dyes will answer all the 
requirements and retain the original 
strength of the yarn. 

In case the yarns themselves are not 

at fault, it may be that the black and 
khaki fabrics that are used have been 
dyed with dyes that cause exceptional 
harshness, as is sometimes the case 
with sulphur black, khaki, and mineral 
haki. In the case of mineral khaki, 
the threads not only break infrequently, 
but also the steel needles. The dyer and 
finisher of the piece goods may give 
them a treatment with an oil or paraffin 
wax emulsion to soften the fabric, and 
thus do much toward making the sew- 
ing less difficult. 


* *« * 


Sheetings Biased in Finishing 


Technical Editor : 

Can you tell me what causes sheets to 
be biased when finished? Do you think 

is caused by or in weaving, or is it 
caused in finishing? When using corn and 
potato starch, should they be cooked 
iether or separately? And is it a good 
plan to use them together on sheetings 


that are 68x72, 22s yarn? (6967 ) 


Difficulties in finishing wide sheet- 
are often encountered when the 
abric has been woven from two beams 
at the back of the loom. This is due 
to the fact that the tension at which 
the two beams are made or run usually 
shows some variation. To overcome 
this defect the beams should be made 
at the slasher of sufficient width to pro- 
duce the full width of the cloth in the 
loom from one beam. 
lf the sheets were biased in finishing, 
he defect should be overcome readily 
running the fabric over a swinging 
nter. If this operation does not rem- 
ely the trouble, it is probable that the 
Weaving is at fault. 
While some finishers prefer to cook 
rn and potato starch separately, there 
es not appear to be any valid reason 
doing this. The only objection to 
use of potato starch is that owing 
the extremely viscous nature of the 
solution, it is difficult to secure a uni- 
m distribution of the size over the 
face of the fabric. If no unevenness 
finish is apparent and if satisfactory 
ults are being obtained by using corn 
| potato starch together, no change 
he finishing recipe is necessary. 
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CORRESPONDENCE WITH READERS — Continued 


Loose Stitch Effect in Stocking 


Technical Editor : 

We are enclosing a 45-gauge, 4-thread 
stocking with a 7-thread welt. As you 
will note there is a loose stitch effect in 
the whole stocking, but I do not believe 
the stitch is too loose for the machine. 
Can you state after examining the stocking 
what is causing this loose stitch effect, and 
how same can be overcome. All our silk 
is run off the cones, as received from our 
throwsters, through the electric moistener 
unit on full-fashioned machines. (6964) 


This trouble occurs frequently in such 
fine stockings. It seems that the basic 
trouble is that the yarns are really quite 
fine for the gauge. Until the recent 
vogue for chiffon stockings, yarns as 
fine as this would not have been con- 
sidered suitable for this gauge. These 
fine yarns do not fill out the fabric and 
so the loops do not support each other 
as well as in normal fabric, and the 
loops may incline to one side or to the 
other. If your stockings get too dry 
before boarding, they are more likely 
to have this trouble. 

Another possible cause is that the 
boards may be wide for the knitted 
width of the stocking. When a fabric 
is stretched beyond a certain width, 
there is a tendency for this type of 
defect to develop. In this case, it must 
be remembered that a fine yarn and 
tight stitch will produce a narrower 
fabric than a coarser yarn with a nor- 
mal stitch. 

* *K ok 


Lengthwise Streaks and “Waves” 
in Knit Fabric 


Technical Editor : 

Will you please give us am opinion as to 
the cause of the wavy appearance in the 
knitted fabrics we are sending. This fabric 
is a twin fabric, made from percentage 
yarns (26s and 60/40s). This is plated 
over 18s carded cotton yarn. The cloth 
was knitted on a Ballard machine. We 
would appreciate any assistance you may 
give us on the control of this condition. 

(6977) 

Examination of this sample shows 
that it has an unusual amount of length- 
wise streaks, and that the “waves” in 
the fabric coincide with these length- 
wise streaks. To the experienced knit- 
ter this at once indicates “needle 
streaks.” It is a common thing to find 
single needles causing this trouble due 
to some defect in the needle—stiff latch, 
bent, broken cheek, or clogged with lint. 

In this case the trouble is so general 
that it does not seem likely that all 
these needles are defective. Probably 
the trouble results from mixing two sets 
of needles which are not quite the same. 
Similar results have been obtained by 
mixing needles which varied no more 
than sith of an inch in length. 

To remedy this trouble, replace all 
the needles making that side of the 
fabric not napped. Probably this means 
changing the cylinder needles. The 
needles which have been mixed may be 
sorted by an experienced fixer. 
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The Microscope 
(Continued from page 68) 





liability roughly by comparing the 
values of the ratio obtained with the 
average value for the group, and select, 
wherever there is a choice, the value for 
the lower-powered objective. 

Thus we shall use as a basis for the 
computation of the corrected table, the 
value for ocular 6x, 46.4 microns; for 
ocular 10x, 40.0 microns; “and for 
ocular 20x, 28.3 microns. Computing 
by means of these ratios, the remaining 
entries in the final compilation will be as 
in Table V, below. 

A filar micrometer may be calibrated 
with precision even though but one 
ocular is used—that mounted in the 
micrometer—since the scale can be read 
to very small fractions of a division 
without the necessity of estimation. 
Thus the need for cross-checking by 
ratios between different oculars with 
the same objective, etc., as was done in 
the preceding will be eliminated. 


Other Scales and Accessories 


There are many kinds of special scales 
and accessories which prove of value 
in special lines of investigation. In 
later articles some of these will be men- 
tioned and described. Certain of them 
are modifications of those types already 
noted—as, for example, the Denier- 
meter of A. Herzog (Die Mtkroskop- 
ische Untersuchung der Siede und der 
Kunstseide, p. 41). Others depend upon 
diffraction phenomena and are still in 
process of development. Such an in- 
strument is the “Wool-meter” designed 
by Dr. McNicholas of the United States 
Bureau of Standards (see TEXTILE 
Wortp, Apr. 27, 1929, p. 59). Still 
other measurements may be made with 
the aid of polarizing equipment and the 
use of a table of optical thicknesses and 
relative indices of refraction. 

As with other accessories, the worker 
with the textile microscope will find it 
necessary and desirable to design and 
calibrate whatever micrometric devices 
he may require for his particular field 
of endeavor. With the fundamental 
principles well in mind, this will not be 
hard to do. Perhaps no other exercise 
with the instrument will be more con- 
vincing of its worth than the exact 
measurement of specimens otherwise too 
small to be seen, but which may prove 
of inestimable importance in their 
changes of conformation and dimension. 


a 


Table V 


Calibration of Ocular Micrometer 
(Final Values) 


-——Microns per Division—-— 


; —Objective-——_— 
Ocular 32mm. 16mm. 4mm. 
6x 46.4 17.7 4.07 
10x 40.0 x2 3.50 
20x 28.3 10.8 2.48 
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High Standard of 
QUALITY 


based on years of entire satisfaction 


PHILADELPHIA SILK OIL COMPANY 
36 Kenilworth Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





COTTON or 
MIXED GOODS 


Thin-pouring Diastafor is equally effec- 
tive as a desizing agent to strip the warp 
for perfect and even dyeing and bleach- 
ing, or for making print thickeners or 
finishing pastes. 
Every batch of Diastafor made is scien- 
tifically tested in our laboratories. 
Diastafor is supplied direct to your mill 


from the manufacturer’s warehouses, lo- 
cated in every important textile center. 


DIASTAFOR 


Standard Brands, Incorporated 


Successor to 


The Fleischmann Company 
Diastafor Department 
695 Washington Street, New York City 
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WILLIAM H. HAYWARD EDWARD M. JOHNSON 
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JOSEPH A. BRYANT, Vice-President 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN 
& CO., Inc. 


Established 1815 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 











Importers and Manufacturers of 
Starches, Gums, Dextrine, 
Alizarine Assistant, 


Soluble Oil, Soap 


and Every Known Material from every part 
of the World for Starching, Softening, Weight- 
ing and Finishing Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 

















Special attention given by practical men to specialties 

for SIZING, SOFTENING, FINISHING and | 
WEIGHTING COTTON, WOOLEN and | 
WORSTED FABRICS | 


Combining the latest European and American methods 


We believe there is no problem in 


SIZING or FINISHING 


that we cannot solve. 







Formulas for the best method of obtaining 


—Secuso— any DESIRED FINISH on 
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MILL NEWS 





COTTON 


*Morrillton (Ark.) Cotton Mills have 
been sold to the Southern Securities Co., 
yf Little Rock, Ark., acting as trustees 
for the bondholders. The bid was $90,- 
000. A. J. Stephens, the receiver, states 
he is not prepared to discuss what dis- 
position will be made of the property. 


Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga., also oper- 
ating mills in other Georgia towns, dis- 
tributed $136,000 in the form of a bonus 
to 2,400 textile workers, Oct. 17. This 
was the second special bonus awarded 
to the company’s employes within a 
week, bringing the total gratuities re- 
ceived by the workers to $274,000. All 
of the employes who had been with the 
mills for more than two years continu- 
ous service were eligible to share in the 
bonus, which was allotted on the basis 
of the length of time in service. 


Churchill Weavers, Berea, Ky., manu- 
facturers of hand woven goods exclu- 
sively, such as neck scarfs, shawls, table 
linen, baby blankets, dress materials, etc., 
will establish a branch unit at Camp 
Nelson, Ky., in a short while, it is said. 


Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass., re- 
sumed operations in full in the weaving 
department (night and day shift) Oct. 
18. About 75 weavers had been idle since 
Oct. 14, awaiting wage adjustments for 
weaving worsteds on cotton looms. 


Nashua Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass., is 
holding to a capacity schedule at its local 
mill, running on a five-day and four- 
night weekly basis, giving employment 
to about 600 operatives during the day, 
and approximately 100 on night shift. 
It is expected to hold to this schedule 
until the close of the year. 


Nashawena Mills, New Bedford, 
Mass., which have been operating Mill B 
on a four-day schedule, closing down 
Thursday nights, have resumed full ca- 
pacity operations, and are now running 
the full five and one-half days per week 
in both Mill A and Mill B. The new 
schedule went into effect this week. 


Haynes Mills, Avondale, N. C., addi- 
tion is nearing completion, only the 
roof remaining to be placed on. The 
new structure is two stories high, 104 
x120 ft., and will add 24,000 sq.ft. to 
the floor space, which will be used for 
carding and spinning. 


Edenton (N. C.) Cotton Mills are 
electrifying the plant at a cost of ap- 
proximately $20,000. 


Tire Fabric Corp., Salmon Falls, 
N. H., operating at the former local 
mill of the Salmon Falls Mfg. Co., 
is developing increased output, and is 
giving employment to full working 
juota. The present basis of operations 
will be continued for some weeks to 
‘ome, 


Kershaw (S. C.) Cotton Mills have 
‘warded contract to Chester (S. C.) 
Plumbing & Heating Co., for the in- 
tallation of plumbing in 129 houses. 


*Indicates previous mention of project. 





Neely-Travora Mills, Inc., York, S. C., 
will move the sales headquarters of the 
mills to Lexington, S. C. 


Canadian Cottons, Ltd., Milltown, 
N. B., Can., mill has been placed in 
operation again. The entire spinning 
plant is now supplying 500 of the looms. 


Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
Ont., Can., has purchased property ad- 
joining its head office in Victoria Square, 
Montreal, Can., for the sum of $150,- 
000. It is stated that the company has 
formed no plans for the expansion of the 
present building as yet, though the re- 
cent purchase will enable it to enlarge its 
offices substantially in the future. 


Goodyear Cotton Co., St. Hyacinthe, 
Que., Can., extension to the local mill 
will be completed by the first of the 
year, officials have announced. The new 
building is 140 ft. x 408 ft., three stories 
and basement. When in full operation 
the production of the present plant will 
be doubled. 


Salisbury Mills, Manchaug, Mass., are 
making preparations to start 50 looms 
making woolens in the old cotton mill 
operated by B. B. & R. Knight. 


Methuen (Mass.) Worsted Co. is 
starting business in the plant formerly 
occupied by John W. Jowett. Asa 
Ashworth, formerly of Ashworth & 
Odell, is the general manager. About 
100 hands will be employed on worsted 
spinning. 


Star Woolen Co., Cohoes, N. Y., has 
resumed night schedules in addition to 
full time day operations. 


Windsor Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
manufacturer of worsted goods, has 
awarded contract for construction of a 
minor addition to its plant which will 
cost $8,000. Wintz Bros., Inc., are the 
contractors. 


Wanskuck Co., Providence, R. I., has 
awarded contract to the Charles B. 
Maguire Co., Providence, for a store- 
house building in North Providence from 
private plans. 


Campbell Woolen Co., Ltd., Almonte, 
Ont., Can., plant was completely de- 
stroyed by fire which broke out in the 
frame addition to the mill. The fire 
reduced the entire plant to ruins inside 
of three hours. The mill had been 
closed down indefinitely a few weeks 
ago owing to the competition from 
European woolens. 


KNIT 


*General Hosiery Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has two units under construction 
on East Pontiac St., one of which will 
house a new dyeing outfit and the other 
a 150 hp. boiler. Fourteen new knitting 
machines, at a cost of $126,000, have 
been installed this year. 


Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Indianapolis, 
Ind., are installing 100 knitting machines 
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and expect to have the plant in operation 
by Jan. 1. 


World’s Star Knitting Co., Bay City, 
Mich., a unit of the American Textiles, 
Inc., has been acquired by new interests, 
headed by Ralph H. Hornig and Harry 
C. White, Grand Rapids, Mich., and 
Louis M. Nims, Bay City, for a re- 
ported consideration of $300,000. Local 
retail store is not included in purchase. 
New owners will take active part at 
local mill, with Mr. Nims acting as 
general manager. 


Interstate Hosiery Mills, Inc., New 
York, have awarded contract for a new 
mill at Lansdale, Pa., to be one-story, 
brick and steel, 25x100 ft., reported to 
cost approximately $100,000, with equip- 
ment. 


Amherst Knitting Mills, Inc., New 
York, have leased a floor in the building 
at 1239 Broadway, for a local mill, and 
will begin production at an early date. 


Sutro Hosiery Mfg. Co., Norwich, 
N. Y., has filed notice of company dis- 
solution under state laws. 


Triumph Hosiery Mills, New York, 
have superstructure under way for a 
new addition to mill at York, Pa., total- 
ing about 10,000 sq.ft. of floor space, 
with facilities for the employment of 
about 200 additional operatives. It is 
expected to place the unit in service at 
earliest date. It is reported to cost up- 
ward of $30,000, with equipment. 


Seneca Knitting Mills, Inc., Seneca 
Falls, N. Y., have filed notice of increase 
in capital to 33,150 shares of stock, of 
which 350 shares are preferred, 1,300 
shares common, both $100 par value 
each, and 31,500 shares, no par value. 


Made Rite Hosiery Co., Paterson, 
N. J., has been formed under the direc- 
tion of B. Gingert for the production of 
full-fashioned hosiery. A number of 
H. S. L. (Theodor Lieberknecht) ma- 
chines have already been placed in this 
mill and more machines will be delivered 
soon. 


Charlotte (N. C.) Knitting Co., has 
closed out its entire lot of seamless silk 
hosiery and will in the future confine 
its operations to full-fashioned hosiery. 


Ragan Knitting Co., Thomasville, 
N. C., recently organized to take over 
the Ellerbee (N. C.) Knitting Mills, is 
enlarging the building preparatory to in- 
stallation of equipment. 


Plymouth Hosiery Finishing Co., 
Hamburg, Pa., has been organized by 
H. C. Dobbie, Hamburg, and associates 
to operate a local mill. Mr. Dobbie will 
be treasurer of the organization. 


Cadet Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Coarse gauge machines of this plant are 
being moved to a mill in Decatur, Ala., 
which was acquired when the company 
became interested in Cooper, Wells & 
Co., whose main plant is in St. Joseph, 
Mich. It is believed to be their inten- 
tion to separate fine and coarse gauge 
machines, confining the fine to local 
plant and coarser ones to the Decatur 
plant. 


Master Hosiery Mills, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Charter for a concern of this name 
is being applied for, to engage in the 
manufacture of full-fashioned hosiery. 
Company will be organized by Marc 
Sternberg, formerly of the Emmeth 
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AW here is a champion 


in every sport, each 





sharing a common trait 
—the ability to “come 
through” regardless of 
conditions. That puts 
Torrington Latch Nee- 
dles in the champion- 


ship class. 
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That production chart—does it 
suit you these days? Is quality 
and quantity to your liking? 


Brinton Knitting Machines will 
turn out your products econom- 
ically—speedily—uniformly. 


Make your experiments with 
Brintons. 


Let us send you full information 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 
3700 Kensington Avenue 
Philadelphia 


FOREIGN AGENTS 
Great Britain and the Continent 
Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, Eng. 
Australia: J. H. Butter & Co., Sydney, 
Melbourne 
South America: M. Buchsbaum, Calle Alsina 
1814, Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic 
China and Japan; Elbrook, Inc., 50 Peking 
Road, Shanghai, China 
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xtiles, Inc. Master Hosiery Mills 
vill be located in the Folwell Building 
Third and Somerset Sts., where two 
floors have been leased in which they 
ill install 42, 45 and 48 gauge machines. 
Nine machines are ready for produc- 
in in their new plant. 


‘Empire Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, 
Pa., have leased space in building located 
at 1007-1011 Market St., which they ex- 
pect to occupy by the end of the year, 
and not at No. 1107, as previously re- 
ported. 


Weber & Friedrich, Philadelphia, Pa., 
manufacturers of full-fashioned hosiery, 
recently installed additional full-fash- 
ioned machines and now have 30 ma- 
chines of this type in operation, more 
than twice the number they had a 
year ago. 


Apex Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
recently let contract for addition which 
will be six-story, 65x96 ft., reinforced- 
concrete, at an approximate cost of 
$150,000 with equipment. 


Woehr & Thomas, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa., recently formed under state laws 
to operate a local hosiery mill, will be 
represented by Frederick C. Fuges, 4700 
Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, an at- 
torney. 


Aurora Silk Hosiery Co., South Lang- 
horne, Pa., which will manufacture full- 
fashioned hosiery, expects to have five 
machines in operation within the next 
few weeks, others to be set up as soon 
as deliveries are made, in units of five 
until they have 20 machines in operation. 
It is planned to have all in operation by 
the middle of next year. It will consist 
of 45 gauge machines. Officers of the 
firm are: Joseph Jarosz, president; 
M. J. Thomulka, treasurer; and George 
T. Struzewski, secretary. 


*Supersilk Hosiery Mills, Ltd., Lon- 
don, Ont., Can., are receiving tenders 
on bulk contract for the construction of 
a second unit to their plant on Florence 
St., London. The cost is estimated at 
$50,000 in a $250,000 expansion program. 
W. S. Thompson, 35 Belgrave Place, is 
president of the company. Work is 
already finished on the first unit. Plans 
for second unit call for three stories and 
basement, to provide 30,000 sq.ft. of floor 
space. 


SILK 


Fox Silk Co., Paterson, N. J., recently 
rmed with capital of $250,000, to oper- 
‘a local broad silk mill, will be repre- 
nted by Samuel S. Black, 64 Hamilton 

Paterson. The incorporators are 
‘nry Sussman and Micholl Harrison, 
th of Paterson. 


Gloria Silk Co., Union City, N. J., 
‘ently formed with capital of $100, 000, 
operate a broad silk and rayon mill, 
ll be represented by James A. Cerruti, 


Eighteenth St., Union City, one of 
incorporators. Quinto E. Cerruti 
| Edmund B. Hourigan, Union City, 


interested in the company. 


*Indicates previous mention of project. 












































































MILL NEWS — Continued 





Domestic Silk Mills, Inc., Catasauqua, 
Pa. An involuntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy has been filed against this com- 
pany by a number of creditors. 


*Republic Cotton Mills, 
S. C. The addition to 
expected to be ready for operation on 
silk about Nov. 1, as the greater part 
of the new machinery and other equip- 
ment have been installed. The plant 
will house 15,000 spindles. Forty houses 
have also been completed by the Citizens 
Mfg. Co., of Ruth, N. C. The mill build- 
ing was erected by the Fiske-Carter 
——— Co., of Greenville, S. C. 
George M. Wright, former president of 
Watts Mills is president of the Repub- 
lic Mills. 


Great Falls, 
Mill No. 3 is 


United Nets Corp., Central Falls, 

. I, has completed the addition to its 
plant which will be used by the finish- 
ing department. 


Canadian T.S.R. of Lyon, Ltd., a 
huge French silk manufacturing com- 
pany which is now erecting a silk weav- 
ing mill in Cap de la Madeleine, Que., 
Can., has announced a new issue of 64% 
first mortgage sinking fund gold bonds, 
carrying a bonus of common stock with- 
out, nominal or par value. 


RAYON 


Acme Rayon Corp., Cleveland, Ohio, 
has increased production 25% since the 
installation of additional machinery. 
According to C. P. Green, general man- 
ager, the firm is now tubing, coning and 
copping its product. 


A. M. Johnson Rayon Mills, Burling- 
ton, N. C. The construction of an addi- 
tional unit which will be approximately 
two times the size of the present unit, 
will begin in the immediate future, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement by 
Dr. W. O. Mitscherling, vice-president 
and chemical director. 


DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 





Bellman Brook Bleachery Co., Fair- 
view, N. J., has awarded a general con- 
tract to A. A. LaFountain, Inc., Beach 
St., Hackensack, N. J., for one-story 
addition, 71 x 96 ft., brick and steel type, 
reported to cost about $25,000, with 
equipment. Award for structural steel 
framing has been let to the Selbach 
Meyer Co., 601 22d’ St., West New 
¥ork,. N:. j. 


Esther Dye Works, finishing plant of 
the Esther Hosiery Mills, of Graham, 
N. C., recently completed, has just begun 
operations. At present 25 persons are 
employed. Its production will be 300 
dozen pairs of hose weekly, while it is 
equipped to finish from 20,000 to 25,000 
dozen pairs of hose each week. It has 
a paid-in capital of $110,000, with an 
authorized capital of $250,000. Follow- 
ing are its officers: J. C. Black, presi- 
dent; Sam T. Johnson, vice-president, 
and M. R. Reese, secretary and treasurer. 
J. A. Oakley is in charge of the dye 
works. 
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Erie Dyeing & Processing Co., Cleve- 


land, Ohio, is adding 12,000 sq.ft. of 
floor space to its plant, which will be 
devoted to rayon converting. 

*Florence Dye Works, Woon- 


socket, R. I., have awarded general 
contract to the Pelletier Construction 
Co., 515 Providence St., Woonsocket, 
for a dye house addition and alterations 
from plans by Lockwood Greene Engi- 
neers, Boston, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





Bozart Corp., Springfield, Mass., and 
New York, has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of 10,000 shares without 
par value, to deal in rugs and carpets 


of all kinds. The temporary officers 
and directors are: Francis L. Auld, 
Quincy, Mass., Robert H. Libby and 


John W. Adams, both of Boston. It is 
believed to be a selling company for the 
Bozart Rug Co., a $2,000,000 corpora- 


tion. 
American Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
which manufacturers bagging, burlap 


has moved from 
Building to large quarters 
at Soulard & Eleventh Sts. The new 
location is connected with extensive 
warehouse facilities. 


and compress patches, 
the Rialto 


Tytape Mfg. Corp., Greensboro, N. C 
has consolidated the Southern Fabric 
Mills, Inc., of High Point, N. C., and the 
Triangle Mfg. Co., of Greensboro, for 
the production of cotton braids, jacquard 
lacings, etc. The company will soon 
install narrow looms for making woven 
tapes, insulating tapes, etc. W. G. Foy, 
of High Point is president and A. D. 
Wood, secretary and manager. 


Providence, (R. I.) Braid Co., has 
awarded a contract to the A. F. Smiley 
Construction Co., Providence, for a two- 
story brick addition, 81 x 103 ft., to 
cost about $35,000, with equipment. A 
building permit has been issued and 
work will be placed under way at once. 


*Burton-Dixie Corp., Memphis, Tenn., 
has construction of its new plant under- 
way and expects to have it completed 
by Dec. 1. 


Cantwell Mattress Factory, Brady, 
Tex., recently formed by W. D. Cro- 
thers, Brady, and associates, is said to 
be planning early operation of a local 
plant. Curtis Norman, Brady, is also 
interested in the company. 


Deltox Rug Co., Oshkosh, Wis., has 
awarded a contract to the American 
System of Reinforcing, Milwaukee, Wis., 
for concrete-reinforcing in new one-story 


addition, 34x95 ft., for which work will 
be placed under way immediately. Gen- 
eral contract was recently let to the 
Fluor 3rothers Construction Co., 
Oshkosh. 

Doon Twines, Ltd., Kitchener, Ont., 


Can., have completed improvements at 
a cost of $50,000, on plant and new 
equipment. They manufacture twines 
and cordage from native flax. The plant 
now has an area of 50,000 sq.ft. with an 
annual capacity of 3,000,000 Ib. The 
company also imports jute from India 
and flax from Belgium. 
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AS REVOLUTIONARY 
ae oy ! 


ism in the Wildman Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery Machine is AIR-BRA K LK 
as revolutionary and as positive 


as was the air-brake. 
sameness 1 


It can be operated by the mere 
touch of a lever—a child could 
operate it! 


Write for further information 





WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


Full-Fashioned Division 


Norristown, Pa. 





WILDMAN 


FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE 
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Recent Business Turn Called “Cyclical” 


Temporary Recovery Possible but No 
Sustained Gains Likely, Says Dr. Haney 


} MODERATE business 
A recession is under way. 
* While, at present, the de- 
cline does not seem likely to be 
severe in the average run of 
industries, and it would be ac- 
cording to precedent to experi- 
ence some recovery toward the 
end of the year or early next 
year, nevertheless the probabili- 
ties are that the recession is of 
a cyclical character and is likely 
to carry business back to normal 
levels at least, before it is over. 

The volume of September 
foreign trade was about normal. 
(he same may be said of retail trade. 
Railway freight traffic has continued 
rather heavy. The commodity price 
level in general is nearly stable. Un- 
filled steel orders (of the U. S. Steel 
Corp.) actually increased in September. 


(nfavorable Factors Predominate 


But continued declines have occurred 
building activity, automobile produc- 
tion and sales, and in the production of 
teel and pig iron. Basic commodity 
prices show a large excess in the num- 
ber of declines as compared with the 
ilvances. Retail trade is very “spotty.” 
\Vhile the internal position of the Re- 
serve banks is strong, the member banks 
ire badly overloaned, and the ratio of 
total reserves to the total bank credit of 
e country is low. Business men should 
ite the declining trend of employment, 
ort crops, and the heavy individual 
of stock market traders. 
The tariff situation is extremely un- 
rtain, Congress, moreover, is almost 
rtain to initiate a series of investiga- 
ms into various kinds of mergers and 
irticularly into utility holding com- 
‘nies. This will be unsettling. 
We would stress*the employment sit- 
tion, the farm situation, and the condi- 
n of retail trade. 


sses 


Employment Trend Downward 


\ two-month decline in a seasonally 
justed index of employment, follow- 





he analysis and forecast of Dr. Lewis H. Haney, Director, New 
ork University, Business Research Bureau, which regularly 
‘pears on this page, considers various branches of the textile 


dustry from week to week. 


SUMMARY—GENERAL 


1. Unfavorable factors affecting business 
are now clearly predominant. 

2. While some temporary recovery is pos- 
sible toward the end of the year, or early 
next year, the broad trend is likely to be 
downward until business activity returns to 
normal. 

3. The textile industries are in somewhat 
better shape than a year ago, but sustained 
recovery must probably await the general 
business readjustment. 


ing an extended period or rise (with 
employment giving above average) has 
rarely, if ever, occurred except at the 
beginning of a recession that has lasted 
until employment has been reduced by 
9 to 10% or more. As factory employ- 
ment has now shown a downward trend 
for two months, after having risen for 
19 months and attained a point above 
average, there is good precedent for the 
conclusion that a considerable further 
decline lies ahead. There may be some 
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irregularity and temporary re- 
coveries from time to time. It 
does not seem likely that there 
will be a very sharp decline this 
year. Some rebound is not un- 
likely within a few months. But 
the level of employment is likely 
to be lower a year from now 
than it is at present. 

We may remember that em- 
ployment is still more than 4% 
above a year ago. The average 
weekly earnings of factory labor- 
ers are high, and total payrolls 
are still near the peak levels. 
There is no indication of any 
serious general effect on purchasing 
power. We merely note that the trend 
of the employment index fits almost per- 
fectly the theory that a downward swing 
in the business cycle is getting under 
way at about the time that might have 
been expected. 


Farm Situation Less Favorable 


In August, there was a large rise in 
the marketing of crops. This was par- 
ticularly true of wheat, the movement 
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WOOL MANUFACTURING EARNINGS AND WOOL MILL COMMON 


STOCKS—Net earnings in Wool and Cloth Industry—Computed from the 
estimated cost of raw material, labor, fuel, etc., the price of finished goods, and 
the volume of production (New York University, Bureau of Business Research). 
Replacement Margin—Computed from the cost of raw material and finished 
goods (New York University). Common Stocks—Average of a representative 
group of common stocks. Average 1923-1928—100 for all indexes. 


trade sentiment. 
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The conclusions reached in the Analyst are mostly forecasts and 
generally apply to a time two or three months ahead. The 
Analyst is based on statistical data and does not reflect temporary 
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‘This iS 


Headquarters 


for Complete Information 


This is headquarters for every con- 
ceivable kind of information about 
the production of full-fashioned 
hosiery. All kinds of people come 
to us for facts concerning the indus- 
try. Manufacturers ask us about 
mechanical technicalities. Men think- 
ing of engaging in the manufacture 
of hosiery question us as to locations, 
buildings, equipment, help, distribu- 
tion channels, stability, the point of 
view of retailers and the kind of 
trade that should be sought. 


You can get all this information— 
and more—right here, down to the 


about the Full-Fashioned Hostery Business 


last detail. It will be accurate, com- 
plete. The facts come out of twenty- 
five years of very close contact with 
every phase of the full-fashioned 
hosiery business—and the making 
of knitting- machinery accepted as 
the best obtainable. But it is not 
enough that we make the finest 
machines of their kind. The hosiery 
manufacturer needs, more than ever, 
exact and reliable knowledge of his 
industry — from every slant. Our aim 
is to furnish every fact he needs and 
we do. Write for full information 


about any question in your mind. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS—READING, PENNA. 
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A Reading 24 Section Legger. The full-fashioned knitting machine of 1929. Capa- 
ble of producing the maximum number of “firsts” at the lowest possible oper- 
ating and maintenance costs. Modernize your obsolete equipment with Readings. 


She“ READING” 


Full-Fashioned Knitting Machine 
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which was abnormal. At the same 
time farm prices advanced, and, as a 
sult, the total income of the farmers 


iring August rose to a high level, 
ough this chiefly affected wheat 
rmers. Both the quantity marketed 


id prices were relatively low in the 
ise of hogs, but this situation was not 
ifficient to prevent the total farm in- 
me from rising. 

\s a result, the condition of the aver- 
ige farmer was relieved somewhat dur- 
ng the last summer, and there was some 

ying off of loans and sustained pur- 
‘hases of farm machinery. 

Subsequent developments have been 
favorable. The marketings of 
wheat have declined and farmers have 
entered upon a dangerous program of 
storing their grain in the hope of higher 


ess 


prices. As a matter of fact, prices of 
wheat, corn, hogs, cotton, and wool, 


have been declining of late. We note, 
too, that department store sales in the 
Minneapolis district made an unfavor- 
able showing in September, and that the 
farm implement business has taken a 
downward turn. 

If we take September farm prices and 
apply them to October crop estimates, 
we find that the total estimated value of 
the chief crops is a little under that of 
the same crops last year. Corn is 
lower, cotton about the same, and wheat, 
oats, apples, and potatoes somewhat 
higher—though recent declines in wheat 
prices may have already altered the 
figure in that case, 

Thus the farm situation cannot be 
called bullish. The fact that prices of 
farm products are high enough to have 
prevented much, if any, decline in the 
total value of the crops, is reassuring, 
but it does not entirely offset the dis- 
idvantages that always come from crop 
shortages. 


Retail 





Trade More Backward 

As to retail trade, the following state- 

ments may be made. First, the Septem- 
her department store sales were only 
1.9% above a year ago. This is about 
21% above August, but such a _ per- 
centage is almost exactly the normal 
seasonal increase for the month of Sep- 
tember, and an adjusted index of depart- 
ment store sales remains practically un- 
hanged. If we allow for a normal 
growth of business from year to year, 
ve must consider the index of depart- 
nent store sales as about normal.—no 
etter and no worse. 

Che situation, however, is decidedly 
potty, as a majority of the stores re- 
orting showed reduced sales in Sep- 
‘mber as compared with a year ago. 
otal department store sales were below 
year ago in the following districts: 
linneapolis, Cleveland, Philadelphia, 
lallas, San Francisco. 

Mail order house sales usually in- 
ease in September, and last month 
is no exception. The increase this 
‘ar, however, was much less than 
sual, and our adjusted index was not 
ily below August, but actually below 
ine and July. This is the first time 
it this could be said since 1923. Mail 

ler sales were much above a year ago, 
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COTTON MILL EARNINGS AND SECURITY PRICES—Net Earnings 


Computed from the cost of raw material, labor, fuel, 


etc., the price of finished goods and the volume of production (New York 
University, Bureau of Business Research). New Bedford Mill Stocks—Average 
price 25 New Bedford cotton mill stocks (New Bedford Standard). Southern 
Mill Stocks—Average price 25 Southern cotton mill stocks (R.S. Dickson & Co). 


but pointed downward. This seems 
likely to be due in part to the less 
favorable farm situation, and we note 
incidentally, reduced activity in the farm 
implement industry. 

The 5-and-10-cent chains made a dis- 
tinctly less favorable September show- 
ing. Compared with a year ago, the 
sales of the Woolworth company at its 
older stores were 6% below a year ago. 
Kresge remained practically unchanged. 
Kress and McCrory showed increases 
of 7% over last year. The total sales 
volume of the four chains decreased 
13% from August, which is an unusu- 
ally large decline. In general, the sales 
of the chains gained over a year ago 
less than they have been doing in pre- 
ceding months, and it should be remem- 
bered that September, 1928, was not a 
notably high month. 

One can hardly expect a very favor- 
able showing in retail trade with the 
trend of employment downward, the 
farm situation rather unfavorable and 
thousands of people taking losses in the 
stock market. 


Textile Stocks Still Depressed 


Of course, this general situation will 
have its effect upon the textile indus- 
tries and will tend to postpone the im- 
provement that would otherwise seem 
possible in those long-suffering fields. 

Cotton mill stocks averaged lower 
again in September, but have held their 
ground somewhat better thus far in 
October. <A fair seasonal increase in 
the estimated profit margins is indicated, 
or at least a decrease in the losses per 
pound. The earnings of the average 
cotton mill should be better than a year 
ago, though much under the same period 
in 1927. Neither profit margins nor 
total net earnings, however, are satis- 
factory nor likely to become so in the 
near future, and it seems fair to con- 
clude that no sustained rise in mill 
stocks is in sight. 

Wool mill stocks reached a new low 
in September and will probably average 
still lower in October. From the point 
of view of statistics, this is somewhat 
difficult to understand, for the manu- 
facturers’ profit margins earned in Sep- 
tember appear to have averaged the best 
for that month since 1926. This is also 
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true of their replacement margins, fig- 
ured on the basis of the current cost of 
raw wool. August machinery activity 
in the industry was the highest for the 
month since 1925. The common stocks 
of wool manufacturing companies are 
very low in comparison with estimated 
earnings. It will be strange, indeed, if 
there is no seasonal rise in such stocks 
during November. It must be admitted, 
however, that they have failed to re- 
spond to the slightly more favorable 
showing as to earnings, and it does not 
seem possible to announce even yet 
that this depressed group of securities 
is about to turn the corner. 








| NEW PUBLICATIONS 








Corton DouBLING AND TWISTING, by Sam 
Wakefield. 60 pages, 6x83 in.  Illus- 
trated. C. Nicholls Co., Ltd., Charles 
St., Manchester, England. 


This is Volume 1 of the new edition of 
the four-volume work by Mr. Wakefield. 
The publishers state that the other three 
volumes will be issued at short intervals. 
Important progress in cotton doubling and 
twisting has been made in the last decade, 
perhaps more than in a generation previ- 
ously. Machines are better, and, particu- 
larly due to the larger use of mechanical 
fabrics, more is known of doubling and 
twisting. The new work is brought up to 
date and contains much new information. 
It is divided into two sections as follows: 
Section I—Yarn Testing and Sampling; 
Section I[I[—Doubler Winding. 


* * * 


FastNEss OF DyeEp Fasrics To Dry CLEAN- 
ING, by A. S. Eichlin. 50 pages, 6x9 in. 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 
Data on the behavior of dyes in actual 

dry cleaning have not been available. It 

is the purpose of this paper to supply this 
information. A number of representative 
dyestuffs on wool, silk, cotton, rayon, and 
union fabrics were subjected to two tests. 

In the first a moisture-free solvent was 

used, and in the second the solvent con- 

tained 0.1% free moisture and 0.01% 

sIkali. The results are given in tabular 

form. The matter is reprinted from the 

Bureau of Standards Journal of Research. 

Copies may be obtained from the Super- 

intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 

at 5c. each. 
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The sheer bare leg stocking has de- 





veloped a definite demand for a simi- 
lar stocking in service weights. This 
can be produced on our Model K 300 and 320 


needle machine—either plain or spiral. 
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KNIT GOODS 





Hosiery Demand Improves 


Half-Hose Call Favors 
Quiet Designs, Gay Colors 


[Oe demand registered a con- 
servative improvement, with more 
interest in fancy half-hose. All of the 
quieter designs in men’s lines are selling, 
mostly for nearby shipment. Jobbers 
and retailers report a consumer prefer- 
ence for gay colors in the more sober 
patterns, and this trend may be the solu- 
tion of the much-discussed question of 
whether fancies are yielding place to 


staples. 
Fancies Hold Place 


In actual current business, fancies are 
not falling off, though the livelier de- 
signs are slow. Knitters commented 
this week that consumer objection was 
more to the design than to the gay 
color. Lace effects and checks, even in 
black and white, and gray and white, 
excited little interest, while the same 
shades in simple clock or single stripe 
effects were selling steadily. Flats are 
moving better than spirals, at present, 
due apparently to the same trend toward 
conservatism. 

\lthough it would be too much to say 
that the day of the all-over design has 
passed, this type of half-hose is cer- 
tainly less favored than hitherto. Pro- 
ducers have no difficulty in disposing of 
their quieter designs, while the all-overs 
are frequently a drag on the market. 


Women’s Lines Steady 


Full-fashioned and seamless hosiery 
continued in demand at the women’s end, 
with the tan shades preferred. A good 
quantity of business on both lines was 
d this week. There was a fair 
amount of future orders, in which gun- 
metals showed an increasing degree of 
Importance. 

Children’s and women’s anklets are 
selling well for spring, Worth Street 
lactors report, the call being mostly for 
the brighter color combinations. 


plac e 


Long Dress Vogue 


Knitters were disposed to deprecate 
the significance of the long dress vogue, 
Imsciar as it might affect hosiery. Up 
to the present, the market has not shown 
any weakness which might be ascribed 
totus cause. The attitude of the trade 
1s Cue of skepticism; factors doubt seri- 
whether American women will 
ado;t the long dress for daytime wear. 
50 ‘ar as the prospects for hosiery are 
concerned, the prediction in some quar- 
ters that the long dress would mean a 
vogxe for stockings of half-length silk 
and half-length cotton is not taken seri- 
ous The trade believes that women 


ous 





are too well sold on the merits of all- 
silk hosiery to be influenced away from 
these lines, by a rule of fashion. 


Bathing-Suit Prices 
Slanting Upward? 


Increase is Rumored, But Inquiry 
Fails to Confirm Report— 
Winter Sweaters Steady 


The unusually early buying of 1930 
bathing-suit lines shows no let-up, and 
the prospects of a “sold up” condition 
early next year are pretty strong. Job- 
bers and retail buyers are placing ad- 
vance commitments at a rate unpar- 
alleled in the history of the trade, con- 
sidering that the production of the 1930 
lines has just barely started. The de- 
mand is scattered through all price 
ranges. “Price” lines especially are 
moving, and there is marked interest in 
women’s ribbed suits, to retail at $2.98. 
An interesting feature is that the con- 
servative colors are moving faster in 
women’s suits. When the season opened, 
the brilliant shades were favored, these 
shades are still leading, but navy and 
black are considerably more important. 
Suntan shades also are favored, with a 
secondary interest in greens. Men’s 
wear demand is concentrated on the 
speed suit model. 

The firm tone of the bathing-suit in- 
dustry for the coming season, lent 
strength to reports of an increase in 
the prices of 1930 lines. These reports 
were tracked down in the market, but 
no real basis for them developed. Knit- 
ters generally deny any increase, though 
all agree that they have no difficulty in 
getting their list prices. Bathing-suit 
production is getting rapidly under way 
and will be in full blast within a few 
weeks. Shipments will not begin on 
any real scale prior to Jan. 1. 

Heavyweight sweaters are still selling 
spiritedly and some mills are four to six 
weeks behind in deliveries. Knitters 
estimated that current sweater business 
would keep them busy at least until 
Dec. 1. The mills have practically no 
stocks on hand. The current call is 
stresses shakers, V-neck, crew-neck and 
coat sweaters. 


Walter Fred Hosiery Mills, Inc., of 
Nashville, Tenn., have completed their 
large building and the greater part of 
the H.S.L. high speed machines are run- 
ning to capacity. 
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Record Heavyweight 
Underwear Demand 


Best Season in Years, Knitters 
Report—Spring Lines Still 
Moving Slowly 


Jobbers and retailers continued to 
press heavyweight underwear producers 
for early shipment of reorders. Demand 
on all lines is heavy, and only customers 
fortunate enough to be on the “special” 
list are getting spot delivery. Indica- 
tions in the Worth Street market were 
that the heavyweight bookings this sea- 
son would surpass those of any season 
for some years. Even the most con- 
servative of the selling fraternity were 
enthusiastic, and they reported a “splen- 
did season.” The jobbers have swift 
turnover on all their winterweights, and 
there is little or no stock at hand, either 
among jobbers or at the mills. The 
principal firms are producing on a ca- 
pacity basis, without, however, resort- 
ing to night operation; so far as could 
be learned this week, very few mills are 
running more than the normal day 
schedules. 

A good quantity of additional reorder 
business came in during the past few 
days, and this has placed some mills in 
a “sold up” condition as far ahead as 
the end of November. The season nor- 
mally begins to taper off about Nov. 15, 
but this year it will extend well into 
December. Indeed, even if demand 
dropped right now, mills would have 
sufficient advance bookings to carry 
them through for six weeks, it was 
pointed out. 

Union suits moved best, though there 
was a surprising increase in the call 
for shirts and drawers during the past 
ten days. Men’s lines showed little 
change; boys’ shirts and drawers sold 
more actively. 

Spring medium and lightweights are 
still backward, but the trade continues 
confident as it is felt that the real de- 
mand for these lines would not nor- 
mally register before Nov. 1 at the earli- 
est. The prevailing confidence in heavy- 
weights, provided it is justified by sales 
which clear the stockrooms promptly, 
will help increase the demand for spring 
lines, it is felt. Jobbers and retailers 
usually are more ready to commit them- 
selves early on spring balbriggans and 
other spring weights following a good 
turnover on winter lines. 





Bemberg Fabrics, Frocks Shown 
at Springfield, Mass., Exposition 


New fabrics and frocks made of 
Bemberg were displayed recently in 
the “Gilbert House” at the Eastern 
States Exposition, Springfield, Mass. 
The presentation included new Galey & 
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Unique Features Made On Improved “Banner” Split Foot Machine 


The Hemphill Company wish to announce that they an ades of yarn that would seem profitable to him, 

Pp ompany 1 —_ © y y gr y Pp 
have made certain improvements in their “Banner 
split foot machine—these improvements being as fol- 
lows: 


We are also glad to announce that the “Banner” split 
foot machine will plate perfectly in the high spliced 


heel of the stocking and is also adapted to put in the 
The new suture seam enabling the manufacturer to use reinforced portion on the top portion of the toe. 
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KNIT GOODS — Continued 





Lord outerwear and underwear in cordu- 
line, crepe satin and chiffon crepes; 
Vanity Fair Heigh-Ho and Silkanese 
underwear; Bethlehem Textile under- 
wear; Augusta Bemberg and wool un- 
dergarments; new Stead & Miller 
drapery fabrics and Bemberg hosiery. 





Army Quartermaster Opens 


Melton Cloth Bids 


PiHILADELPHIA.—Depot Quartermas- 
U. S. Army, received bids Oct. 21 
to furnish them with 43,500 yd., olive 
drab melton cloth, 16 oz., 56 to 58 in. 


te? 
Cl, 


wide, conforming with specifications 
8-61B. The following concerns sub- 
mitted proposals: American Woolen 


Co., $2.69, net, delivery to start within 
six weeks; Columbia Woolen Mills, 
$2.62, delivery of 1,500 yd., by Nov. 2, 
2.500 yd., during December and 5,000 
vd., monthly thereafter ; Germania Mills, 
$2.49, net, delivery of 2,500 yd., weekly 
to start within 60 days from receipt of 
Warrenton Woolen Co., $3.24 
for 20,000 yd., and $3.29 on 23,500 yd., 
net; Terminal Supply Co., $2.599, net, 
delivery of 10,000 yd., monthly to start 
in 60 days. 


Federal Board Asks Trade 


Comment on Underwear Sizes 


order ; 





lhe specifications for standard sizes 
ior knit underwear, as adopted by the 
\ssociated Knit Underwear Manufac- 
turers Association of America, have 
been distributed in folder form by the 
federal Specifications Board, Washing- 
ton, D. C., to representative knit under- 
wear manufacturers and others inter- 
ested. The Board states that it would 
lcome comments or suggestions from 
lie trade as to constructive changes in 
he specifications prior to the adoption 
ol these specifications as government 
standards. Such suggestions must be 
received by the Board before Nov. 28. 
he specifications have already been 
pted by the manufacturers’ associa- 
group by group, at various confer- 
ences between June, 1927, and Nov., 
-S, and were published in TEXTILE 
LD at the time of adoption. 


\. C. Manufacturers to 


Meet on Nov. 22-23 


e winter 
lina 


meeting of the North 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
will be held at the Carolina 
Pinehurst; N.. C.,. Nov. 22-23, 
ling to a recent announcement 


Hunter Marshall, Jr., secretary. 


( 


date for the meeting is a week 
than usual in order to avoid 
ct with Thanksgiving activities, 


msequently an unusually large at- 

ice is expected. Although details 

e program have not been com- 
the meeting will get under way 
evening, Nov. 22, with the cus- 
banquet. 


283 Firms Licensed to 
Use Durene Label 


New Yorxk—A total of 283 manutfac- 
turers, mainly producing hosiery and 
underwear and including some of the 
most prominent concerns here and 
abroad, have been licensed by the Durene 
Association of America to employ the 
Durene label on their products made 
from these yarns, it was announced 
Monday at the offices of the organiza- 
tion’s Merchandising Counsel Division. 
Of this number, 259 are American 
manufacturers located in 26 textile- 
apparel producing states, 22 are Cana- 
dian firms in the provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec, while Australia and Cuba 
are represented among the licenses by 
one firm each. 


Water Purification Plant 


(Continued from page 63) 





plant was, of course, guaranteed. In 
order to obtain effective coagulation 
and sedimentation, a basin with a 
detention period of somewhat less than 


two hours was deemed correct. This 
basin, built of reinforced concrete, 1s 
shown in one of the accompanying 


illustrations. The proper mixing, skim- 
ming, and flowage baffles were carefully 
designed in order to secure the desired 
results, without recourse to a large and 
expensive basin. 

Provision was made to control accu- 
rately the operating hydrogen-ion con- 
centration for this basin, so that maxi- 
mum coagulation of the impurities and 
precipitation of the coagulant would 
occur. 

The chemically treated water passes 
directly by gravity to four 10 ft. x 20 ft. 
reinforced concrete filters. The interior 
oi the filter house is shown in one of 
the accompanying illustrations. These 
filters are equipped with a non-clogging 
and non-corroding type of strainer sys- 
tem which is vitally necessary when 
permanent reliability is required. Suit- 
able layers of carefully graded stone, 
gravel, and sand make up the filter bed. 

All valves for performing the func- 
tions of filtering, washing, and filtering- 
to-waste are grouped below the operat- 
ing gallery shown between the pairs of 


filters. They are equipped with easily 
accessible indicating, extension valve 
stands. 


Washing the Filter Bed 


With full realization of the necessity 
for effective washing of the filter bed, 
the combination water and air wash 
type was adopted. With this type of 
wash, the correct quantity of water is 
introduced through the strainer system 
by means of a wash pump. Only the 
proper quantity of water, at suitable 
pressure, is used to secure the proper 
rate of flow without danger of disturb- 
ing the top layer of fine gravel. It is 
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extremely important that this gravel 
layer be not mixed into the layer of 
carefully screened sand. It has been 
long recognized that many filter diffi- 
culties have been traced to failure to 
give this feature proper consideration. 


Air and Gravel Beds 


Just at the top of the fine gravel and 
at the bottom of sand bed there is in- 
troduced a definite quantity of com- 
pressed air at the correct pressure. 
This air, combining with the wash 
water, violently agitates each particle 
of sand, scouring the bed clean in from 
five to six minutes. The foul wash 
water is conveyed to waste by means 
of effective, centrally located wash- 
water collectors. This method of wash- 
ing assures a thorough cleansing of the 
filter bed at each washing period, and 
therefore a permanent maintenance of 
quality and quantity ratings. 

The filtered water passes directly to 
the service pump, the pH being raised 
to slightly above neutral point of 7.0 
before reaching the pump. 

The chemical feeders for raw water 
are of the dry type, and are in duplicate. 
They are motor driven and are auto- 
matically started and stopped simulta- 
neously with the raw-water pump. The 
chemicals are fed into the raw-water 
pump sump. The mixing is so thorough 
and the sedimentation basin design so 
effective that it is interesting to find 
that the setting of the chemical feeders, 
as specified by the engineers is seldom 
altered, even though the raw water 
variations are tremendous. 


Low Operating Cost 


Due to the existing elevations, it was 
necessary to pump the raw water, and 
also the filtered water. These pumps 
are duplicates and are so interconnected 
with a third similar unit that one spare 
gives protection for both pumping oper- 
ations. All nower units are conveniently 
grouped. Suitable automatic control 
arrangements were installed so that the 
water level in the sedimentation basin 
is held within narrow limits, the proper 
chemicals introduced, and constant pres- 
sure in mill service lines maintained. 
No effort was spared to make this filter 
plant complete and modern in every 
detail. The importance of this is shown 
by the fact that attendance has been re- 
duced to a minimum. One operator 
gives three hours daily attention, which 
covers all operating and testing duties 
for a 3,500,000-gal. plant. 

During the last twelve months of 
operation it has been found easily pos- 
sible, and every-day practice, to 
remove all suspended matter and tur- 
bidity and to hold the color in filtrate 
definitely below 5 A.P.H.A. standard. 
and regularly the haematoxvlin test will 
not show a reaction to residual alumina. 

The costs are so well in hand that the 
total expense for pumping, chemicals 
and labor are kept below $13 per million 
rallons. Thus, at low cost, ideal water 
for high-grade bleaching, dyeing, and 
printing is being secured from one of 
the most contaminated rivers in the 
New England states. 


is 
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FANCY 
YARN TF 


for every textile need....when 
you need them 








Spun Silk and Organzine in the Grey and dyed regular, 
resist and extra-fast colors 


Decoration Twists for men’s wear and Fancies for woven 
and knitted dress Fabrics 


Combination Yarns for Hosiery Trade 
Rayon—Natural and Converted on every type of package 
Rayon and Silk Crepes on Spools and Cops 


Commission Dyeing and Throwing 


Our vast and varied facilities are adapted to prompt 
co-ordination with your needs 


CLIFTON YARN MILLS, INC. 
CLIFTON HEIGHTS, PA. 
MILLS: CLIFTON HEIGHTS, CONSHOHOCKEN AND OLD FORGE, PA. 


CLIFTON YARNS 
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Another Quiet Week 
For Cotton Goods 


Sellers Deem It Unwise to Force 
Buying on Indifferent Market— 
Raw Cotton May Supply Spur 


The cotton goods market has passed 
through another quiet period, with 
sellers and buyers trying to outlast each 
other. Consumers saw no imperative’ 
need to purchase goods and mill cen- 
ters felt it useless and unwise to force 
business on an indifferent market. 


Gray Goods Prices: The market has 
been well handled no doubt. Print cloths 
and sheetings have been very unrespon- 
sive to minor fluctuations in the cotton 
market and prices have been well main- 
tained. There were occasions when 
second hand offerings came out at con- 
cessions, but were in such small volume 
that no general effect was apparent. 


Cotton: At the outset of the current 
week the staple market showed greater 
strength and more signs of activity. 
The Federal Farm Board announced 
that cotton prices were too low and 
loans would be made to cooperatives to 
help the farmer. This may have been 
the cause of the upward movement and 
if continued, will possibly prove the 
needed spur to goods activity. 

Broadcloths: Unwieldy stocks and the 
unwillingness of producers to curtail 
loomage on the popular carded broad- 
cloth constructions, have caused further 
slashing in this market. Base prices 
are unchanged from last week, but the 
quantities necessary to gain conces- 
sions have been cut in half. An order 
for 50,000 yd. will gain 4c. off and 
250,000 up commands jc. off. Some 
sellers feel the end is not in sight even 
though large quantities are being sold on 
this price basis. Their theory is that 
buying is forced rather than that there 
is any demand, with the result that a lot 
of unwanted goods may end up as a mar- 
ket football. 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


Oct. 23 Oct. 16 Oct. 24, 1928 
Spot cotton, N. Y. 18. 15ce. 18. 25c. 20. 10c. 
Print Cloths 
27 -in., 64x60, 7. 60 Sic. Ste. 6-64. 
38}-in., 64x60, 5.35 7ic. 73c. 73-7ic. 
39 -in., 68x72, 4.75 Bic. 84c. 9te. 
39 -in., 72x76, 4.25 Ste. 943-98e. 93-9} c. 
39 -in., 80x80, 4.00 10}c 104c. Ile. 
Brown Sheetings 
36-in., 56x60, 4.00 83-8fc. 84-8fc. 83-%¢. 
36-in., 48x48, 3.00 108c 10¥c. 104c. 
37-in., 48x48, 4.00 Bic. 84-8ic. 83-8fc. 
Pajama Checks 
364-in., 72x80, 4.70 94-9ic. 94-9. 83-9 
36}-in., 64x60, 5.75 74-7ic. 7hc. 73-7ic 
Miscellaneous 

Drills, 37-in., 3 yd. Ile. Ie. Ile. 
Denims, 2.20..... 16.330. 16. 33e. 17c. 
Tickings, 8-oz..... 20-21c. 20-2le. 21-22%. 
Standard prints... 9he. Oke. 9e. 
Eastern staple ging- 

hams, 27-in.... 10c. 10c. 10}c 


Print Cloths: Dullness was apparent 
in this market, but leaders look on it 
as temporary, due to the fact that print- 
ers are understood to have their pro- 
duction laid out and sold for the balance 
of the year. Prices were well main- 
tained although nominal, in many con- 
structions, and the market was not sub- 
jected to any real test. 


Sheetings: Bag trade numbers have 
shown improvement and are now in 
better shape than converting construc- 
tions or branded sheetings for the job- 
bers. Mill prices are unchanged al- 
though there has been talk of conces- 
sions on some numbers. 


Wool Goods Markets 
In Good Condition 


Duplicating Slow as Salesmen Have 
Just Started Out—Good Volume 
From Book Houses 


Last week’s cool weather stimulated 
both men’s and women’s wool goods 
market, although a rising thermometer 
has since caused frowns in some circles. 
Western tailors-to-the-trade and book 
houses placed a few fair sized orders, 
but there is a feeling that this branch 
of the consuming trade is almost 
through for the season. The volume of 
business received from these sources 
has been gratifying to mills and is con- 
siderably in excess of a year ago. 

Manufacturing Clothiers: Duplicat- 
ing has been fairly good all things con- 
sidered. Nothing very exceptional can 
be expected as in most instances, road 
men have just started out. Medium 
priced clothiers from Boston placed 
some orders last week, and the Roches- 
ter trade is starting to buy for spring. 
Many have been busy on overcoat cut- 
ting to the detriment of spring suitings. 

Jobbers: Sample yardage of special 
patterns have been delivered and sales- 
men are now out in the trade. It will 
take until November or December ac- 
cording to selling agents before results 
become apparent. 


Spot Sales: Spot demand is still ac- 
tive with browns and blues wanted. 
Stocks of both these colors are exceed- 
ingly scarce and far below the call. 
Men’s wear worsted mills are ahead of 
a year ago by a wide margin. One 
prominent factor in the better grades 
confided that his total to date was in 
excess of last year’s entire season. 
There are many other mills well situated 
and sold into December and January. 


Spring Colors: Book houses and job- 
bers have been active buyers of medium 
grays and light tans for spring. Blues, 
in contrast to last spring, have slid off 
to third place. 
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Overcoatings: Woven fleeces and 
fancy backs are in brisk demand, al- 
though recent summer-like weather has 
caused a little worry in overcoating 
circles. As expected, the pile fabrics 
such as camels’ hair, “near-camels’ hair” 
and llama, have been bought in quantity 
for men’s, women’s and children’s wear, 

Topcoats: Topcoats and California 
weight coats have been active, the lat- 
ter especially in the Middle West. These 
items are highly seasonal and business 
is normally expected at this time of the 
year. However, some years have been 
notoriously poor, due mainly to adverse 
weather conditions, so that the present 
has proved gratifying to sellers. 


New Broadsilks 
Moving Slowly 


Too Early For Real Demand, 
View of Fabric Producers 


—Metals Weak 


Broadsilks are somewhat steadier, 
with demand still hesitant. Cutters and 
piece goods buyers showed interest in 
the fabrics displayed at the October 
openings, but these lines have not begun 
to move at any real pace. Manufactur- 
ers are satisfied to await the trade’s 
reaction to the spring lines, as it is 
recognized that the consuming market 
has not yet had sufficient time to study 
in detail all the new offerings. 

Hopeful for Spring Prints: Prints 
are very important in the 1930 fabrics. 
Attractive large and small floral designs 
lend interest to the chiffon, radium, 
crepe and other lines. A fair amount of 
business has been placed, but all of the 
“feeler” variety. Spring prints are not 
expected to take hold for a few weeks. 
but the weavers believe that once the 
demand registers, the lines will move 
steadily. 

Warm “Weather Slows Metals and 
Velvets: The warm weather of the past 
week has slowed up the call for metals 
and transparent velvets. Metals are 
weak, and prices are soft. Numerous 
small firms have offered metals at a 
price in order to clear. Velvets con- 
tinue firm, though the pressure of buy- 
ing has eased up. 

Awaits Long Dress Verdict: The 
market is confident, but would be more 
so, if the uncertainty regarding ankle- 
length daytime dresses was cleared up. 
Piece goods buyers are hesitant about 
stocking up, because they are doubtfu! 
whether the new style will “take ;” the 
additional yardage turnover represented 
in ankle-dress manufacture is still a 
speculative proposition, and this element 
has made the cutter and the piece goods 
buyer both cautious regarding commit- 
ments. 
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Unwinds, sews 
measures, rewinds 


—in a nutshell that’s 
what the Dinsmore 
No. 4 Opening and 
Winding Machine 
does. This convenient 
widely used machine 
unwinds the cloth 
from the loom, sews 
and rewinds the cloth 
into rolls of any size 
you desire. It is cap- 
able of handling 800 
to 1,000 pieces a day. 
Fitted with a measur- 
ing attachment which accurately measures the length 
of the roll and also can be equipped with an inspect- 
ing board for rapid inspecting if required. The No. 4 
Machine makes an ideal hard roll for shears, brush- 
ing machines, for shipments to the bleachery, etc., 
keeping the cloth clean and free from wrinkles. This 
machine can be equipped with either Dinsmore or 
genuine Singer type sewing head, and can also be 
direct connected motor driven if desired. Full par- 
ticulars in our catalog showing the complete Dinsmore 


line. Send for it! 
p's SMORE Mfre C°: 


CONSOLIDATED T EXTILE 


= L0O¢—— 


SALEM, MASS. 


We Know Virginia 


Our engineering and construction 
experience in Virginia has been exten- 
sive. If you are considering building a 
textile mill anywhere in the Old Domin- 
ion, Our experience is at your service. 


Write us about your plans 


ALLEN J. SAVILLE, Inc. 


Engineering and Construction 


Electric Building, RICHMOND, VA. 


To o Mill Executives 


plant site in the South, Western North 
intages for ideal m ill location -la ibor, 


anufacturing center of Western North 
to meet you in your own ofhce and talk 
iteresting offers 
ling now offered free of rental for 5 years, to 


will equip and get this plant in produc- 


t citee and other ir 
sites and other 11 


inducements we offer. Wire or write 
] ive § yne call on you at once 
. DUGAS. V_P 
SMOKY MOUNTAIN POWER CO., 
Bryson City, N. C 
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J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


Commission Merchants 


57 Worth Street 261 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


L. F. Dommerich & Co. 


Finance Accounts 
of Manufacturers and 
Merchants 


Discount and Guarantee Sales 


Executive and General Offices: 


271 Madison Ave., 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 





n. 5. DICKSON & COMPANY, Inc. 


CHARLOTTE, NEW YORK ciTY 
Fifth Ficor 40 Exchange Place 
Wilder Building Phone Hanover 621? 


‘Textile Mergers and Consolidations 


Financed 


ow 


Textile Shares Bought and Sold 


Outright or on Commission 





Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 


ENGINEERS for the 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


New York Boston Chicago Charlotte Spartanburg 


S. R. DAVID & COMPANY, Inc. 


Factory PALATINE ANILINE & CHEMICAL cone. 
- Poughkeeps sie, N Y 


_DYESTUFFS _ 


New England Agents 
VIOLAMINE: Guyan Col. & ( hem Wks, 
SOLUBLE BLUE: Standard Ultramarine Co. 
FADE-OMETER: Atlas Electric Devices Co 
252 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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FINANCIAL 


New Lows for Textile Stocks 





Average Decline Comparatively Small— 


New Powdrell & 


Boston, Oct. 23. 

YEVERAL new lows have been 
touched by certain textile stocks in 
sympathy with the latest general decline 
in the stock market, but these and most 
other declines in textile shares represent 
but slight changes as compared with 
recent values and as compared with the 
declines in many other classes of indus- 
trials. American Woolen preferred has 
been under the greatest pressure and 
touched a new low yesterday of 30%, but 
rebounded today to 324, and a net de- 


cline for the week of 24 points ; the com- 


mon in the meantime sold as low as 
114, advancing today at 13 and a net 
decline for the week of 14. points. 
Pacific has also been under consider- 


able pressure and its close today at 29 
is the low for the week and a net decline 
of 14 points. Amoskeag at 16 is off only 
5 point and Bigelow-Hartford common 
at 92 shows a net decline of only 1 point 
and a recovery since last Saturday of 
1} points. At the auctions today Naum- 
keag touched a new low of 8345, which 
is a decline of 54 points from the pre- 
vious public sale, but bid prices re- 
cently have been around 83, with an 
isking range of 85 to 89. Liquidating 
sales of Arlington are continued with 
total transactions at the auctions today 
of 632 shares within a range of 244 to 
25, the latter closing price being un- 
changed from last week. 


Powdrell & Alexander Stock 


Powdrell & Alexander, Inc., operating 
cotton mills in Connecticut and a curtain 
plant in Boston, Mass., have called a 
meeting of stockholders for November 5 
to vote on a proposal to increase the 
iuthorized common shares from 63,334 
to 500,000 no-par shares, which if ap- 
proved will be followed by a three for 
ine split-up and the granting of rights 
to subscribe for additional stock at 10 
‘ Share in the ratio of one new share for 

ich five of record. Through conver- 
ion of preferred stock into common, and 

s the result of operation of the sink- 
ng fund for the last six months, ap- 

roximately 45% of the original issue 

$1,000,000 of preferred offered in 
\pril, 1928, has been retired. Earnings 

r the third quarter of the current 

scal year and also for the current 

uarter have been running about 25% 

head of the same period of last year 

nd it is expected that sales and earn- 
s for the current year will be much 
e largest in the history of the com- 





Alexander Stock 


pany. Regular quarterly dividends of 
874c. on the common and $1.75 on the 
preferred stocks have been declared. 


Industrial Rayon’s Profit 


The Industrial Rayon Corp. for the 
quarter ended September 30 reports a 
net profit of $369,610 after depreciation, 
interest, federal taxes, and other charges, 
as compared with a net for the same 
quarter of 1928 of $478,917, the former 
being equal to $1.94 a share on the com- 
mon and the latter to $2.51 a share. The 
nine months’ net was $1,063,208, equal 
tc $5.68 a share on the common, as 
compared with $1,159,250 for the same 
period of 1928, which was equal to 
$6.09 a share on the common. 


Kendall Co. Profit 


Kendall Co., operating cotton mills 
in the South and in Massachusetts, re- 
ports for the 36 weeks ended Sept. 7 
net profit after depreciation, interest and 
taxes, of $762,754, equal after preferred 


dividends to $1.32 a share on the 
386,546 no-par common shares out- 
standing. After regular preferred divi- 


dends at the $6 annual rate, which were 
covered over 4.2 times, the amount avail- 
able for the participating dividend was 
60c. a share additional on the 40,000 
shares of this preferred, the participat- 
ing dividend being at the rate of 44% 
of earnings after preferred dividend 
requirements. 


Davenport Hosiery Profit 


The Davenport (Iowa) Hosiery Mills, 
Inc., reports for the nine months ended 
September 30 net profit, after federal 
taxes and other charges of $304,672, 
equivalent after dividend requirements 
on the 7% preferred to $3.37 a share 
on the 75,000 no-par shares of common, 
as compared to the net of $158,783, 
equivalent to $1.42 a share on the com 
mon for the same period of 1928. 


Boston Stock Auctions 


The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 


Shrs. Mill Par Price Change 
13 Naumkeag. 100 833 54 
3 Boott 100 «+121 a 
20 Fitchburg Yarn, com 100 21 
5 Newmarket 100 48 
4 Merrimack, pfd 100 65 5 
632 Arlington 100 244-25 
50 Everett 100 14} 
10 Ipswich, pfd.. 100 5 
50 Great Falls.. 100 50c. 50¢ 
10 Amoskeag (old) 100 70 34 
25 Connecticut, Ist pfd 100 3923 3 


Total 
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‘Mergers and Consolidations 


Symposium Subject 


The first fall symposium of the tex- 
tile section of the New York Board of 
Trade took as its subject ‘Mergers and 
Consolidations.” The meeting was held 
on Thursday, Oct. 24, for luncheon, and 
was addressed by Paul Mazur, of Leh- 
man Brothers. Open discussion fol- 
lowed in which members participated. 

“Many of the textile problems are 
being solved by the joining of forces,” 
said Dr. M. Leo Gitelson, chairman of 
the textile section of the board, “‘and the 
entire trade is watching with keen in- 
terest the results of attempts along these 
lines. 

“Combined resources; pooling of in- 
terests; increased capital; with decrease 
of overhead, and tlecreased selling costs ; 
better distribution of markets; and the 
adoption of more modern methods are 
giving to the textile trade new hopes.” 


Further Decline in Southern 
Mill Share Average 


CuarotTte, N. C., Oct. 19—A decline 
of 44c. per share was registered for the 
week ending today in the average bid 
price of 25 of the most active southern 
textile stocks according to the weekly 
summary as compiled by R. S. Dickson 
& Co. The preferred shares continued 
in fair demand with prices practically 
unchanged from the previous week. 


Textiles on N. Y. Exchanges 


The following shows the movements 
of the leading textile stocks listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange and Curb 
for the the week ended Oct. 23. 


Last Net 
High Low Sale Change 
American Woolen 143 114 113 23 
American Woolen, pfd 334 304 303 24 
Belding-Hemingway 104 9} 103 + #¢ 
*Blumenthal, pfd. 80 74 74 5 


Botany Mills, A. 8 63 i+ 
Cannon Mills. . 43 40 41) 4 
*Cohn Hall Marx 68} 67 67 1 
Collins & Aikman 36} 20 20 16} 
Consolidated Textile 2} 2 2 t 
*Courtalds, Ltd. 154 154 154 } 
Duplan Silk 19 19 19 1 
Gotham Hosiery 35 303 30} 44 
Kayser, Julius 51 47 47 2 
Kendall, pfd 873 873 873 + #2 
Mallinson 16} 13 15 2 
Mohawk Carpet 62} 58 58 4 
Munsingwear 53 52 52} 2 
Pacific Mills 293 29) 294 a 
Phoenix Hosiery 17 16 16 
*Powdrell & Alexander 108 98 98 9% 
Real Silk Hosiery 723 63 65 3 
*Tubize 300 275 275 19 
United Piece Dye Works 383 31 334 4} 
Van Raalte 38 38 38 y 


*Listed on Curb 


Domestic Silk Mills, Inc., Catasauqua, 
Pa. David Getz has been appointed re- 
ceiver of this concern, manufacturers of 
crepes and georgettes, having an equip- 
ment of approximately 40 looms, under 
bond ot $15,000. 
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Combed Yarn Specialists 


Unusual demands 


are no strangers at 


Armstrong-Winget. We’re geared to meet 


them. Direct selling is an important fac- 


tor. An extensive range of numbers is 


another. We offer combed yarns 6s to 


100s . . . any put-up. 


The 


Armstrong-Winget 


Mills 


PHILADELPHIA 
308 Chestnut Street 


BOSTON 
SO Federal St 
NEW YORK 
40 Worth St 
PROVIDENCE 
75 Westminster St 
CHICAGO 


166 W. Jackson Blvd 
CHARLOTTE, N. C 
Johnston Bldg 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN 


A. W. LATTA, Agent 





Armstrong Cotton Mills Co. 
Clara Manufacturing Co. 
Dunn Manufacturing Co. 
Monarch Cotton Mills Co. 
Mutual Cotton Mills Co. 
Seminole Cotton Mills Co. 
Piedmont Spinning Mills Co. 
Wymojo Yarn Mills 
Lockmore Cotton Mills 
Helen Yarn Mills 

Victory Yarn Mills Co. 
Winget Yarn Mills Co. 








‘PROCESS’ 


OUR TYPE OF MERCHANDISE 


A rare technique that has reached 
perfection, only through a genera- 
tion of coordinated energy, ability 
and resourcefulness. Primarily it is 
the application of scientific prin- 
ciples established by research . . . 


proven by experience. 


+ + - Our type of mer- 
chandise eee dedicates itself to the 


most extraordinary strength, dura- 


“ ” 
Process . 


bility and beautification of the 
silken fabric. Its latitude . . . its 
versatility . . « has throughout a 
generation, answered the call of 
those who follow Fashion in all 
that pertains to Color, to graceful 


and practical qualities of Drape, 
and to Finish. 


The United Piece Dye Works 


DYERS, PRINTERS, FINISHERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS IN THE PIECE 
SCIENTIFIC WEIGHTING - + SKEIN DYEING 


LODI - - NEW JERSEY 


New York Office: 182 MADISON AVENUE 





Mills 
LODIL, HAWTHORNE, PATERSON, N. J., end ALLENTOWN, PA. 





It’s Mutual 


Particular? We get along well with exacting 
mill men because we’re in the same boat our- 
selves. Indifference can never creep in. 
perfect, no—but consistently on our toes. 

we serve you? 


GLOBE DYE WORKS CoO. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 
Kinsey and Worth Sts. 
FRANKFORD, PA. 
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COTTON YARNS 


October Volume to Be Large 





Large Knitting Sales 
Bringing Average Up 


PHILADELPHIA. 

CTOBER usually an active 

month for sales cotton yarns and 
the present one is no exception to the 
rule. Manufacturers are busier in the 
fall and winter months, the Christmas 
trade and other factors tending to bring 
this condition about. Business has not 
been uniformly good this month and 
dealers assert the first week and the 
last two have been good while the second 
week was quiet, most active trading of 
the month to date being witnessed the 
first week before the crop report was 
published. 

According to present indications, 
there being almost one more week to 
report, October will be one of the best 
months of the year although less so than 
either February or September which to 
date have been the best with a majority 
of selling houses in this section. October 
will be large as the same month of last 
year with most and slightly larger with 
several houses specializing in knitting 
yarns, either carded or combed. 


is 






































Carded— (Average Quality) 
Double Carded Weav’g and Knitt’g Yarn 2c. to 4c. Higher 


According to Quality 





Merc. Tw. Wp. Tw. Merc.Tw. Wp.Tw. 
SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES—(WARP TWIST) ee $0.45 $0.46 $0.64 $0.65 
$0. 304-$0. 31 . 334-$0. 34 . 503 «ot .74 <a 
-31- .314 secu” alae mY: ome . 86 . 87 
-314-  .32 - .38 53 54 1.07. 1.10 
.32- .324 ; - 39 WUE coe eee 584 .59 1.30 1.40 
33 = .334 40s extra quality.. —— 92 SINGLES 
TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES 8 eee a ....-$0. 40 GE ea stn aes $0. 493-$0. 50} 
i  5:6-04 8 eo $0. 304-$0. 313 BES, cnivdc ck dies .-$0. 38} 14s... $0.40 - .40} 38s.. 52- .52}3 
PUNE 60 kh ovine -314- = .32 IES Gib x esnwe.cre 0 — .40 16s. . .40j~ .41 ME caccknwseme aman .53 
RNG aicick aan’ .32 - .32% | Ee gee - .44 18s... cee pan 50s.. -584- .593 
NIE sincavauee.s .33 - .333 Me ace satay - 47 acres oscnae .423- .43 ee .634- .64) 
| 33 - .33} 40s-2 high break.. - .51 MSs cteccla wea 45 - .45} 70s... 74 - .75 
I aici srsiack's .344- .35 De cna cui aa - 55 cea cnevexter -47}4- .483 Serer .86 - .88 
Rss cs0xks -374- =. 383 eae vue cns - .62 MERCERIZED CONES—(COMBED, UNGASSED) 
SINGLE WARPS eR ik ws $0.60 -$0.62 Sfe-2...........- $9.09 -9f.12 
10s... $.31 $0.313 Pipes eves eas $0.37 -$0.373 Oa ac rae te .61 - .63 Gs a eatke 1.45 -— 1.50 
ae 31h .32 dha xaina's i 38 - .39 es .64- .66 PO earn dn eben 1.75 — 1.80 
14s... .32 .32) edie ek nok aaa. ae ee .66 - .68 PM coe. coreaae 2.15 - 2.20 
16s... 33 —- .333 40s extra quality. . 52- .53 Res pease 71- .73 Singles 
Mgt, circa sales .334- .34 ae ‘i - ‘3 _ ae ee 
Es Saxe xe 7 Be fg 40s. .80— . “3 ee ee 
TWO-PLY WARPS SR aivicessds :97 - 1.00 50s. .88- .89 80s.1.42- 1.45 
meee Or ee ee: ee COMBED REVERSE TWIST THREAD YARNS—SKEINS, 
128-2 = - 3a — ee aoe -403- .41 TUBES OR CONES, 2, 3 AND 4-PLY 
Rd a at 6 See  !) ae 40s i Se erie - . F 
160-2 AES 335-34 00-2 regent Ped “$54 Peeler -n —Sakelarides——~ 
ee = ae GE. ..5.0500. .62- .63 Average Best Average Best 
i bs : aie = ‘ : ba ‘ 248... $0.54-$0.55 $0. 60-$0.61 $0.74 $0.79 
8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and om —. ,27t . 28; white, .293—. 30; o-: ‘37-38 a ae 97 “32 
. ? 36s.. .59- .60 -65—- .66 . 80 .85 
HOSIERY CONES (FRAME SPUN) 40s.. _ ‘<< — s os = 
oi se Ge cient sivdivawes .6 .70 14 ~~, : .94 
Ze bs eens Sa og mm Bev tscreseesvee' os ae meer wes eeens "74 75 ‘39-80 "94 99 
7: oe ee Ai ee "3-190 104 1.09 
14s.. ~314- =. 32 30s tyingin....... .364- .37 Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at the 
16s... ose > .aae 30s reguiar....... .374- .38} close of business, Oct. 23. They do not cover lower or higher qualities un- 
a .324- .33 30s extra quality.. .40 — .404 less specifically noted For New York Spot Cotton prices, see page | 1/1. 
.334- .34 Wa scctcus canes .46 -- .47 For staple cotton prices, see page | 13. 





Knitters have been the most active 
buyers so far this month, both combed 
and carded spinners having booked a 
large volume of new business, many 
contracts for combed running well into 
next year. Carded spinners have booked 
large orders from Up-State underwear 
manufacturers which will start at the 
expiration of current contracts which 
means delivery on them will not begin 
until early next year. 


Medium-Weight Counts Active 


Carded knitting yarns have been 
tive so far as medium-weight counts 
concerned but there has been little in- 
terest in light-weight numbers. Spin- 
ners are unable to make delivery of 
medium-weight counts as_ rapidly 


ac- 
are 


as 


wanted by knitters while they are in 
need of immediate business on light- 
weight numbers, spinners asserting that 
usually by this time of the year they 
have a good volume of 26s and 30s 
contracts on their books. 


This year the 


Cotton Yarn Quotations 





Combed Peeler—(Average Quality) 
WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 
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numbers wanted are medium-weight in 
almost every instance, indicating that 
the light-weight season is slow getting 
under way. 

Single combed knitting yarns have 
been even more active than carded, sell- 
ing in larger contracts, several of 90,000 
lb., and 80,000 lb., being reported this 
week. Knitters using this type yarn 
have covered their requirements further 
ahead than carded buyers, several buy- 
ing until the first quarter of next year. 
High grade carded yarn has been moved 
in quantity on the basis of 40s for 30s 
while combed has sold in volume on the 
basis of 404c. for 18s or 514c. for 38s. 

The yarn market as a whole has been 
holding better than the raw material, 
varn prices being unchanged while cotton 
has been declining. Spinners are hold- 
ing fairly firm although there are sellers 
here willing to cut priees of carded 
weaving counts, which have not been 
so active as knitting yarns, half cent in 
order to attract business. There have 
been fair sized sales of 20s-2 warps, for 
example, at 344c. and 30s-2 at 40c. 
while manufacturers claim to have 
bettered these figures in several in- 
stances. 


Spot Deliveries Wanted 


Early this week cotton advanced and 
buyers immediately came into the mar- 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


‘NATURAL, BLEACHED AND COLORED 


YARNS 


MAIN OFFICE 
123 SOUTH BROAD STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 


Manning St. 432 Fourth Ave. 
HIGH POINT, N. C. NEW YORK 


323 So. Franklin St. James Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


HAMILTON, CANADA 


um 





Representatives in All the Principal Countries of the World 
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COTTON YARNS — Continued 





ket making offers to buy at the lowcombed yarns one half cent or so below 


prices of the previous week. Spinners 
held firm and few are willing to con- 
sider concessions of importance for yarn 
to be shipped within the next month, 
spot yarn in both weaving and knitting 
counts being firmly held by sellers. 
Largest sales of carded weaving yarns 
reported this week have been of the 
25,000 Ib. variety as compared with 
several up to 100,000 lb., in knitting 
yarns. 

“ An interesting feature of the carded 
weaving yarn section is seen in the sale 
of two-ply skeins at lower prices than 
spinners are quoting for the same counts 
in single. This is due to the fact 
upholstery manufacturers have been tak- 
ing larger quantities of coarse counts in 
single while the largest buyers of two- 
ply counts in the same range have been 
buying less actively. Numerous sales 
have been reported, showing the seller 
was able to dispose of such counts as 
8s, 10s and 12s single skeins at higher 
prices than the same counts in the two- 
ply brought. This is a condition that 
it not frequently found. 

There has been no further develop- 
ment in two-ply combed peeler since the 
spurt in sales early this month when 
prices were reduced. During the inter- 
vening time buyers, weavers and mer- 
cerizers, have covered their needs well 
ahead and at present the leading two- 
ply combed spinners have sufficient 
business on their books to run them 
ior five months. There is nothing this 
week to lead one to believe advances in 
combed, back to their former and higher 
level, is contemplated but leaders in the 
trade predict this will come if cotton 
holds at its present level. 


Prices Well Tested 


Results May Stimulate Greater 
Confidence in Prices 


boston.—Renewed weakness in the 
cotton futures market gave cotton yarn 
buyers last week all of the aid in their 
efforts to depress yarn prices that could 
have been wished for, and the fact that 
no general weakness developed may 
prove to be the factor that is needed to 
stimulate increased confidence in the 
present relative cheapness of most 
counts and varieties of yarns. The test 
would) not have been worthy of 
emphasis were it not for the fact that 
the market has been subjected for a 
long period to hand-to-mouth buying, 
vhich, in itself, would have been suff- 
cient to depress values had it not been 
lor the fact that there are no stock 
umulations of consequence, except 
sibly on certain staple counts of 
bed yarns, and also for the evidence 
spinners have operated more 
Closely than usual on an order basis. 
While there was no general weakness 
prices last week it is true that there 
e frequent opportunities to buy 
dium 


and coarse count carded and 


minimum prices of the week before, 
but such weak offerings were quickly 
cleaned up and this buying plus the 
advance in cotton futures early this week 
have eliminated practically all sporadic 
price weakness on yarns. Practically 
all dealers and direct-selling spinners 
report a large volume of demand in 
sight, and much of this could now be 
booked at prices ruling at the end of 
last week, but with such concessions 
largely eliminated demand is now quiet 
and many buyers are hopefully await- 
ing another break in cotton prices. 





They apparently overlook the fact 
that the peak movement of the cotton 
crop is passed, and that the acid test to 
which this price weakness has subjected 
spinners has left them in a stronger 
position than they were in a month ago. 
They are also apparently oblivious to 
the fact that most staple counts and 
varieties of carded and combed yarns 
are selling at less than cost, on the basis 
of current cotton prices. Even though 
hand-to-mouth buying is continued, and 
even though there is no early recovery 
in cotton prices, it would not be sur- 
prising if prices of both carded and 
combed yarns should now show a per- 
manent upward trend, the strength of 
this trend depending upon the volume. 


Cotton Strengthens Yarns 





Some Resumption of Night Running 
However Watched With Caution 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
DVANCES in the raw cotton market 
this week have imparted strength tc 
combed and carded yarns in the Char- 
lotte-Gastonia area and although the 
volume of orders has not increased mate- 
rially, there is still a good hand-to- 
mouth business and prices have re- 
mained steady. Combed yarn spinners 
have enough orders to take their pro- 
ductions for the next four to five months 
in most cases. With unusually small 
stocks of gray yarns on hand, they feel 
that price advances are likely to occur 
in the near future. 
Buyers are having difficulty in locat- 


ing particular numbers in the fine 
combed qualities for immediate delivery, 
while some numbers coarser than 58s 
are said to be scarce also. Sales of 
carded yarns have dropped off slightly 
during the week, but prices were firm, 
26s-2, warp twist, average quality yarns 
selling for 39c. and 30s-2 for 42c. Some 
inquiries for single carded yarns in ap- 
preciable quantities were reported. Quo- 
tations were on a basis of 32c. for 14s. 
Several carded yarn mills have resumed 
night time operation, and the resulting 
increase in production was said to have 
a slightly depressing influence in the 
market. 





Boger & Crawford to Install 
Mule Spindles 


PHILADELPHIA. — Robert C. Boger, 
president and Alfred Crawford, vice- 
president and treasurer of Boger & 
Crawford, manufacturers of mercerized 
yarns and spinners of combed yarns, 
having their own spinning plant at 
Lincolnton, N. C., are leaving this 
week on a trip to New England where 
they will inspect and study mule spin- 
ning equipment in that section. Accord- 
ing to these officials they will investi- 
gate this type equipment in connection 
with the spinning of the finer counts 
of cotton yarns that Boger & Crawford 
have been supplying the domestic trade, 
counts finer than were formerly spun in 
this country on a commercial scale. 
Mr. Boger states that Boger & Craw- 
ford will start a school at their plant 
at which their employes will receive 
instruction in mule spinning so that 
when new equipment has been installed 
there will be no loss of time through 


lack of skilled help to operate the 
machinery. 
Rochester Knitting Corp., Lyons, 


N. Y., is running to capacity and have 
taken on additional help to take care 
of the large number of orders. 
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Waiting Yarn Market 


Weaving Yarns More Active but 
Buying Lacks Snap 


New YorKk—The carded yarn market 
locally has been in a waiting mood, 
although there have been instances of 
activity here and there. Generally con- 
ditions are spotty with buying going on 
from day to day, but lacking any snap. 
Spinners’ quotations remain. firm and 
considering the action of cotton the fore- 
part of the current week, there is little 
likelihood of any change. Buyers, on the 
other hand, are not certain that the 
staple is on any bargain basis and are 
perfectly willing to believe it will go 
lower. Spinners cannot see it that way; 
in fact several stated that orders placed 
a few days ago have lost their attrac- 
tiveness already. 

A sustained rise in cotton will prob- 
ably bring in many who are anxious to 
cover future requirements, but the pres- 
ent uncertainty lends a hesitant tone to 
the market. Knitters, especially, seem 
to be backward. A number of buyers in 
this field apparently have covered nearby 
requirements in the last few weeks and 
have enough yarn on hand to hold them 
for the time being. Weavers, lately in- 
active, showed more signs of life and 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Building, Philadelphia 


Selling Agents for: 
ROWAN COTTON MILLS 
A. M. SMYRE MANUFACTURING CO. 
FRANKLIN RAYON CORPORATION 
OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION 
THE ELMORE CORPORATION 


NOMA DA CENA AAR AL 


Also Representing Exclusively—Ten Southern Mills, 
Spinning High Grade Warps for Mercerizing. 
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BRANCH OFFICES 


51 Arlington St. 418 So. Franklin St. Jams Building 432 Fourth Ave. 
Pawtucket, R. I. Reading, Pa. Chattanooga, Tenn. New York City 
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Adams Franklin Building Greensboro Bank Building Westaway Building Ist National Bank Bldg. 
Chicago Greensboro, N. C. Humilton, Ont. Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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Waterman Currier & Co. niles Ah eectnt 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 2 
78 Chauncy 8t. 40 Worth St. 1600 Arch St. Cotton Mills 
AMSTERDAM * “7 
GO First National READING 


CHICA 
300 W. Adams St. Bank Bide. Am. Casualty Bldg. HENDERSON, N. C. 


CHARLOTTE 
Commercial Bank Bldg. 


oemeneneipeifeae 
Selling Agents for 
Avondale Mills Cowikee Mills 


High Grade Carded Cotton Yarns DEPENDABLE 


Fitchburg Yarn Co. New Card Room Equipment 
of the latest type 


Spinners of Fine American and Sakelarides 
lai ttt Wine 6s to 20s single slow carded— 


30’s to 100’s Cops, Cones, Tubes, 8 wine = _— 
Skeins, Warps, Beams a eee 
is eee Cones, Skeins, Tubes and Warps 
22s to 30s single— 


+ e Sk 2 
Appalachian Mills Co. Cones and Skeins 


Dyed Carded Cotton Yarn: . i 
ye arde otton Yarns Direct Representation 


PeRene ” Northern States and Canada SELLING OFFICES 
American Yarn & Processing Co. Henderson, N. C. Troy, N. Y. 
Mercerized Yarns in all 9905 North 59 
Standard Counts and Put-ups 
DDI OLD OLD LD LP OLD OLD LD OLD OLD OLD LP OLP LP OLD OL OL ALO 
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re were instances of good sized sales 
of warp yarns. Insulating business has 
been fair. At times last week there were 
spurts in carpet yarn sales and a good 

tal poundage was moved. 

(he combed market was characterized 

just moving along” although there 
are mills exceptionally situated which 

e what they consider a fair share of 
current business. Certain centers have 

«| quantities of warp yarn business 
on hand, but it is problematical how long 
they can keep occupied without addi- 
tional sales. 

Prices on Sak thread yarns were re- 
duced 3c. due to a decline in Sak cotton. 
\ccording to one spinner, Sak has been 
in slack demand both here and in Eng- 
land, bringing about a heavy bearish 
pressure on the staple. 





Waste Contracting Opens 


Dealers Determined on Lower 
Percentage Bases for 1930 


Boston.—The waste market is steady 
on a price basis that is unusually low 

related to cotton. As both the pro- 
duction and consumption of wastes run 
in the main on parallel lines to the 
amount of cotton going through the 
mills it is of interest to note that the 
consumption of 545,649 bales in Septem- 
ber was at the low point of the year and 
yet only 800 bales below the previous 
low consumption point in July. Taking 
the monthly average in 1926 at 100 then 
he following table may be consulted: 


LORE: Scie On nw oie Mace bao axaaiae 80 
LOEO Gis. eters kha asia ase rieke sae eed 95 
OE cAgtern: tess sone usimewnnGe 100 
PR 5. 50} algcsju.sae We ere Sd RE ae 110 

} {Ee OOP CPP oe ere kk 98 

po et OCR ee ae eee ee 108 

BD GROMER. 6a ciaa:4 5 te CK ee Aleas 98 
Larger activity has developed in 
ice peeler comber at around 15c. for 

] } 

S.4 


est quality, peeler strips also more 
ictive, the best material bringing up to 
l4e. Sak. and Egyptian comber are a 

tle more active at unchanged prices. 

ker and fly move rather freely and 
litters are more active. Activity in 
threads quieted down somewhat but the 
white materials held firm in price. 
’ much emphasis has been placed 
the unusually low price situation for 
nable stocks that their steady move- 

into consumption has been some- 
it overlooked. A low-priced market 
not imply a dead market, very 
| it is just the reverse. In the low- 
| markets someone can make money. 
all in the buying and it also takes 


S/ 


‘apital. The fixed percentage loss 
ting against the contractor for 


to date has been and continues to 
‘ worst feature of the situation. 

vy marked rise in prices at this 
would be of only temporary ad- 
ve, more than likely to be offset by 
robability that on a higher market 
icting mills would insist on waste 
icts more in line with what they 
elves are obliged to pay for cot- 
Contracting mills this vear have 
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obtained normal values on their output 
but the handlers of wastes have been 
forced to operate on a generally un- 
profitable basis. Contracting is now 
under way in the South but little reliable 
information has yet filtered through. 
Mills are not likely to yield without a 
struggle what they consider their right 
to price their wastes on cotton value in- 
stead of on a lower basis considered 
essential by waste handlers. 


Current Quotations 


Peeler comber 
Peeler strips. . 
Sak. comber. . 
Choice willowed fly.... 
Choice willowed picker.. 
Sak. strips...... 

Linters (mill run) 
White spooler (single) . 
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Cotton Spinning Activity 
For September 


WasHINGToN, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce has announced that 
according to preliminary Census figures 
34,843,998 cotton spinning spindles were 
in place in the United States on Septem- 
ber 30, 1929, of which 30,037,922 were 
operated at some time during the month, 
compared with 30,236,880 for August, 
30,397,190 for July, 30,631,800 for June, 
30,937,182 for May, 30,911,416 for April, 
and 28,209,094 for September, 1928. 

The total number of cotton spinning 
spindles in place, the number active, the 
number of active spindle hours and the 
average hours per spindle in place, by 
states, are shown in the following state- 
ment: 


Active Spindle Hours 
' for September 
Spinning Spindles Average 


In Active 


per 
Place During Spindle 
State Sept.30 Sept. Total in Place 
U.S. 34,843 30,037 7,881,178,700 226 
Cotton grow- 
ing 18,879 18,022 5,503,483,558 292 
New England 14,537 10,743 2,137,835,991 147 
All other 1,426 1,271 239,859,151 168 
Ala. 1,836 1,766 525,846,774 286 
Conn. 1,107 954 205,065,076 185 
Ga 3,120 2,996 880,418,804 282 
Me.. 1,038 844 172,788,605 163 
Mass... 8,611 6,286 1,213,880,164 141 
Miss.. 5 177 117 36,381,538 205 
N. H phage 967 195,955,918 142 
N. J. ; 381 352 50,582,147 133 
N.Y. : 688 612 126,288,206 184 
N.C... . 6,221 5,903 1,777,094,725 286 
R. I 2,267 1,572 327,241,463 144 
B.S: : 5,588 5,464 1,798,532,399 322 
Tenn.. 619 566 197,348,695 319 
Tee. os 281 241 59,847,732 212 
WRC. 709 677 = 143,514,961 202 
All other... 798 712 170,391,493 213 


Raw Silk Conference 


(Continued from page 57) 


sizing. The afternoon session was de- 
voted to discussion of size deviation, 
led by Frederick D. Huntington, of 
the Real Silk Hosiery Mill and of the 
American delegation, and by Frederick 
Schmutz, of the American delegation. 
Japanese Use Serigraph Test 
The chief feature of the Wednesday 
session was the announcement by Japa- 
nese delegates that the silk industry in 
Japan officially recognized the serigraph 
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test, and that this test has been in 
operation in Japan for a considerable 
time. Dr. W. F. Edwards of U. S. 
Testing Co. described the experience 
of his company in this regard. His 
topic was “The Serigraph Test for 
Strength and Elastic Properties of Raw 
Silk and Its Relation to the Serimeter 
Test.” Other speakers included Rinzo 
Imai of the Japanese delegation and 
Frederick Schmutz, of the American 
delegation. 

At noon, the conference adjourned 
for the day and the delegates went to 
India House, where they were the 
guests at a luncheon given by the Na- 
tional Raw Silk Exchange. Jerome 
Lewine, president of the National Raw 
Silk Exchange, was the only speaker 
at the luncheon. Mr. Lewine welcomed 
the delegates and then gave a brief 
history of the inception and organiza- 
tion of the exchange. He described its 
functions and its relation to the Ameri- 
can and foreign silk market. 


Mr. Lewine told how the raw silk 
merchants solved the standardization 
and classification problems, and _ he 


praised the Japanese for the spirit they 
have shown. . He said the Japanese 
manifested a keen desire to learn and 
meet the requirements of the American 
manufacturers. Following this talk, the 
entire party proceeded to the National 
Raw Silk Exchange, arriving there 15 
minutes before closing time. The dele- 
gates had ample opportunity to witness 
the trading operations on the floor of 
the Exchange. The functions of the 
institution were explained to the for- 
eign delegates by officials of the 
Exchange. 


Firestone Buys Cotton 


Warehouse in New Bedford 


New Beprorp, MaAss.—The Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. has purchased the 
3elleville Warehouse Co., which was 
placed on the market some time ago. The 
Firestone interests will continue to oper- 
ate the plant as a public warehouse for 
cotton and other commodities, according 
to announcement by Warren T. Lewis, 
Firestone executive from Akron, Ohio, 
with no change in the name of the com- 
pany. It was formerly owned and oper- 
ated by the William Whitman Co., Inc. 
The plant has the largest cotton ware- 
house in Southern New England, with 
accommodations for 100,000 bales. 


Specialist in Cotton 
Classing Wanted 


The United States Civil Service Com 
mission, Washington, D. C., 
an open competitive examination for 
Senior Specialist in Cotton Classing. 
Applications must be on file with the 
Civil Service Commission at Washing- 
ton, D. C., not later than Nov. 20. The 
examination is to fill vacancies in the 
3ureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture, for duty in 
Washington, D. C., or in the field. The 
entrance salary ranges from $4,600 to 
$5,200 a year. Higher-salaried positions 
are filled through promotion. 


announces 
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DYEING—BLEACHING—MERCERIZING 
Cotton Yarns 


Warps and Skeins 
Mercerizing—Warps Only 
Modern Facilities—40 Years’ Experience 


Try Us! 


The Cooper Needle 


Line is Complete 
HIGH SPEED NEEDLES 


The larger production obtained with COOPER 
HIGH SPEED LATCH NEEDLES WITH NON- 
TURNABLE RIVETS is due to the special high 
ee a ae a i ie TAUMVNNRLEDULDOUUUELDSDODOOGEEEDEDDOOOUGUCDOOSODOOROUGUSONNEOOOUUGGUCEOEAOUECOUGESESEDOOOUUGCGESOOUUUAULOCHELEELONEUOCUOEEEDGAUGGUOCCECEEOABouugEEH OGG 
needles last indefinitely. Cooper Spring Beard 
Needles trace their ancestry back to 1842. Their 
uniformity is safeguarded by needle craftsmen. 


THE HALLIWELL COMPANY 






PAWTUCKET , RHODE ISLAND. 


sounsonenseendeeogenneennennaseaguconsonenueanoeonuesccenqeanvonueereonovescesveencsenvennvesneenvoonnnesy 


. 


a 


Le Bon BLEACH AND Dye Works, INc. 
Cooper-Knit is as distinctive as New York’s sky- SE EE SNR RIS Hs 

line. You can get this popular knit effect only with 
Cooper Spring Needle Rib Machines. Many of 
America’s foremost knitters are profitably using 
these machines. 


ees. oe 


Threads, Hosiery, Rubber Lin- 


CHARLES COOPER CO. BLEACH ings, etc., Coning, Tubing, Reel- 
Knitting Machinery and Needles and DYE ing. Bleaching and Dyeing 
Bennington, Vermont, U. S. A. Rayons a Specialty. 
G. H. ROGERS, Sales Manager, ELBROOK, INC. 50 Peking Road, 
Lock Row Ave., Albany, N. Y. Shanghai, China. Agents for 
G. W. MORTON, Southern Repre- China and Janan. 
sentative, 1002 Magnolia St., M. BUCHSBAUM, Calle Alsina 
Greensboro, N. C. 1814, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


We Dye Sunfast and Indanthrene Shades 
on Cotton and Rayon 





A Real Moth Destroyer 


and Preventive 


EDGAR A. MURRAY’S MOTH DOOM sprayed 
directly on Wool, Yarns, Finished Cloth, Rugs, 


PAULSON, LINKROUM & CO., Inc.| 


COTTON YARNS | 


52 Leonard St., New York 


etc., not only destroys all worms and larvae, but 
leaves a preventive against future attack. 

Will not stain the finest fabric. 

Guaranteed ABSOLUTELY. 














Line at Side NO RIDDANCE ae NO PAY 


enn RIDDANCE—NO | INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 


HAINSWORTH SUPPLY COMPANY 


2411 N. 6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. Weaving~ COTTON YARNS - Knitting 
| ROACH DOOM consOLAe Tex RAT DOOM 86 LEONARD ST REET, NEW YORK. 





















CATLIN & COMPANY, Inc. 

COTTON YARNS | 

SOLE AGENTS FOR 

LAWTON SPINNING COMPANY 
| and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 

NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO — 






WRITE for samples and 


prices for our Sewing and Splicing 
Threads in all colors. You cer- 
tainly want TO know the advan- 
tages we can offer. 

















 ) ; 
FLORENCE Poe ” f ; 
otton arn an W arps d Combed 
THREAD CO., Inc. White and Colored Ps a= 


Sell Direct 
DANA WARP MILLS, Westbrook, Maine 


Riverside, Burlington County, N. J. 
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COTTON 


Cotton Market Rallies 





Farm Board Statement Draws 
Covering But South Sold on Rise 


JERHAPS the most significant fea- 
ture of the week in the cotton market 
was the announcement by the Federal 
Farm Board that it considered prices 
too low and in order to assist growers 
to hold, would loan sufficient money to 
qualified cooperative marketing asgocia- 
tions to make it possible for them to 
advance the equivalent of 16c. per pound 
basis middling % inch cotton at concen- 
trating ports. The publication of this 
statement was followed by an advance 
of approximately half a cent in the fu- 
tures market here, but the speculative 
buying stimulated by the announcement 
then tapered off and the gains were 
partly lost under continued southern 
hedging and liquidation. 
it is doubtful whether the factors 
hearing upon cotton values can be meas- 
ured by their reactions upon speculation 
at the present time. As a matter of 
fact, there is comparatively little specu- 
lative interest in cotton and such as 
there is, inclines to the expectation of 
ultimately higher prices. It is not suff- 
cient, however, to break prices away 
from the immediate relationship of sup- 
ply and demand during the height of 
the marketing season, or to maintain 
advances in the face of the correspond- 
ingly heavy hedging. It remains to be 
seen, consequently, whether the advance 
on the covering and speculative buying 
which followed the statement of the 
farm Board has fully discounted its 
ultimate effects. There would seem rea- 
son to suppose at any rate, that such 
authoritative statement would encour- 
ige slower marketing in the South and 
no doubt increase confidence in values 
mong buyers of both raw material and 
tton goods. The fact that the Fed- 
ral Farm Board stands ready to in- 
rease loans to cooperative marketing 
sociations to 1l6c. per pound if it is 
necessary to supplement advances from 
ther sources, may not involve a very 
ge amount of cotton as during previ- 
seasons the cooperatives have not 
rketed more than 8 or 9% of the 
p. Nevertheless, the attitude of this 
Organization would seem calculated to 
ld up these marketing associations 
| it may be that the future will see a 
ger proportion of the crop marketed 
ough them than has yet been the case. 
he very heavy movement of cotton 
sight has naturally had a senti- 
ntal influence although, as a matter 
act, it is not being marketed any 
re rapidly than it has been ginned 
relation to last year, for instance. 


That is to say the ginning figures re- 
ported to Oct. 1, which were before the 
Crop Reporting Board when it made up 
its Oct. 1 crop indication, foreshadowed 
the heavy into sight movement which 
was a factor in the selling movement 
toward the end of last week. Weather 
conditions have been favorable for pick- 
ing and ginning over the greater part 
of the belt during the first half of 
October or after the eastern belt storm 
subsided, and it is expected that the 
ginning figures for the period ended 
Oct. 18 will be correspondingly heavy. 
Three private reports issued in advance 
of the Census report which was pub- 
lished on Friday showed ginnings rang- 
ing from 8,757,000 up to 8,920,000, and 
averaging about 8,825,000 bales. It was 
felt that such ginnings might be quite 
easily reconciled with the last Govern- 
ment estimate of the yield. 

The next Government crop report is 
scheduled for publication on Nov. 8 and 
will give the indicated yield as of Nov. 1. 
Current comment would suggest no ex- 





Cotton Statistical Data 
(Fluctuations of Futures) 


Closed For Week Closed Net 
Oct. 17 High Low Oct. 16 Change 


October 17.73 18.40 17.65 17.91 +. 18 
November.. 18.01 18.40 17.88 18.00 01 
December 17.98 18.52 17.84 18.15 +.17 
January 18.08 18.64 17.95 18.26 +.18 
February.. 18.23 18.77 18.18 18.40 +.17 
March 18.39 18.93 18.25 18.55 +.16 
April.. 18.52 19.05 18.46 18.69 17 
May.. 18.67 19.25 18.53 18.85 18 
June.. 18.68 19.26 18.66 18.87 19 
July 18.70 19.34 18.65 18.92 22 


Spot Fluctuations for Week 
‘Middling) 


New New Liver- 

York Orleans pool 
Friday, Oct. 18.. 18.00 17.70 9.94 
Saturday, Oct. 19 18.00 17.70 9.89 
Monday, Oct. 21 18.05 17.81 9.93 
Tuesday, Oct. 22. 18.50 18.29 10.04 
Wednesday, Oct. 23 18.15 17.94 10.13 
Thursday, Oct. 24 18.40 17.94 9 98 


Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 


Stocks 

Prices This Last 

Oct. 23 Week Year 
Galveston 18.25 447,126 608,422 
New Orleans 17.94 360,295 234,633 
Mobile.. 17.40 58,729 38,587 
Savannah 17.70 93,767 77,480 
Norfolk 18.00 27,930 42,689 
New York.. 18.15 97,168 12,524 
Houston.. 18.10 839,791 804,141 
Augusta 17.75 84,328 56,267 
Memphis.. 17.00 278,976 180,852 
St. Louis 17.50 2,506 2,024 
Little Rock.. 16. 80 32,412 20,798 
Dallas 17.20 
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pectation of any very marked change, 
but there is still a division of opinion, 
some believing that the crop will fall 
below and others that it will exceed 
15,000,000 bales. The market recently 
has appeared to be basing its calcula- 
tions on crop ideas of around 15,000,000 
bales. This means a pretty evenly bal- 
anced position so far as prospective sup- 
ply and demand is concerned, but there 
is quite a natural feeling that prices for 
the season will average above the low 
levels reached under the first rush to 
market and this confidence in long range 
values has found a reflection in in- 
creased late month premiums. 

The following table shows Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country with the 
usual comparisons: 


Last 
Market Oct. 16 Oct. 23 Change Year Sales 

Galveston... 18.15 18.25 +10 19.70 11.204 
New Orleans. 17.89 17.94 + 5 19.32 74.980 
Mobile. 17.40 17.40 19.10 6.172 
Savannah. 17.68 17.70 + 2 19.20 8.790 
Norfolk... 17.88 18.00 +12 19.38 5.411 
New York. 18.25 18.15 10 20.20 5.250 
Augusta... F735 F2.239 19. 25 7.671 
Memphis. 16.95 17.00 + 5 18.75 56.920 
St. Louis 7.25 17.56 +25 18.75 
Houston.. 18.05 18.10 + 5 19.45 81.062 
Dallas 7:35. tee + 5 18.85 75.673 


The following differences on and off 
middling are given as compiled from 
the report received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 
marked ** are not deliverable on con- 
tract: 


WHITE GRADES 


Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 


M.F..... 1.00¢ .90¢ .70¢ 63¢ BIT 
S.G. M.... 70+ .65t = .55¢ =.50¢ =. 62¢ 
oy a 45+ .40t .40t  . 38t oa 
Whe 0s. 35+ .25¢ .25¢ (25¢ .30 
Sg. L. M... ‘75% (65% .75* (75% 759 
l.M....... 1.75* 1.60* 1.50® 1.50* 1.609 
8. G. OF. 3.00* 2.50% 2.50% 2.25% 2 50° 
we elie 4.00* 3.50% 3.50% 3.00% 2% 409 


YELLOW ‘TINGED 
Co liao 50* 75* . 50* 25* 459 


ee 1.00% 1.15* sae 75* 92° 
Mee....... F.7S 1.50% 2.25% t. 3? 1.36 
8. L. M.**... 2.50% -2.00% 1.75% 1.88% 2.2)° 
lL. M.**... 3.25% 3.00% 2.50° 2.50% 3 GV 
YELLOW STAINED 
Ai Beee8o 1.50* 1.407 1.25% 1.29" 0.¢39 
5. 2.25% 2AS*® 2.00* ¥.75% 3.8 
a 5.00% 2.65% 2.75° 2.50" ii 
BLUE STAINED 
M.G™,.... 1750 Be U5 1.23* 0 oF 
Be ees 2.25% 2.00% 2.25% 2.50% 2.259 
a ee 3.00* 2.50% 3.00* 3 50* 2 97° 


“Off middling. 1On middling 





Records Broken at Memphis 


Highest Weekly Receipts and 
Sales of Cotton Recorded 


Mempuis, TENN., Oct. 21—Receipts 
and sales of cotton in this market con- 
tinue to smash records. Net receipts 
during the week totaled nearly 74,000 
bales, exceeding the record made in 
1913, and held until recently, by 20,000 
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bales and exceeding this season’s pre- 
vious record week by 9,000 bales. Sales 
totaled 65,000 bales against 60,000 the 
previous week and 52,000 the week be- 
tore, both of which had made new rec- 
The explanation is that the crop 

the territory is large, the harvest is 
progressing rapidly and there is much 
outside buying in the market for grade 
and staple. In addition first hands are 
offering freely. Buying by western in- 
conspicuous, traceable, no 
doubt, not only to disappointing crops 
in Texas and Oklahoma, but to the poor 
quality of the product, especially the 
western staple, some of which is not 
much better than linters. 

Staples are draggy compared with the 
high activity in other cottons; owners 
of staples appear anxious to sell, but 
are dissatisfied with the basis while 
buyers are more inclined to shade the 
hasis on anything over 13% in. than to 
advance it. The asked basis on 1{ in. 
and longer staples has widened 25 to 
50 points as a result of further declines 
in contract values, the practical effect 
amounting to withdrawal of such offer- 
ings from the market; owing to weather 
conditions, during the growing season, 
conducive to full staple, the supply of 
lis in. and longer staples is somewhat 
larger than usual. Basis, strict mid- 
dling, is officially quoted as follows: 
lf in. at 175 on the New York contract, 
lis in. at 250 on, 14 in. at 600 on, but 
most sales effected were dependent upon 
concessions of 25 to 35 points. 

Shippers intimate, without fully ad- 
mitting it, that mill demand has im- 
proved materially ; at the same time, it is 
tairly evident that shippers are stocking 
heavily. Unsold stocks are not compar- 
able with last year for the reason that 
stocks held by cooperatives have been 
eliminated from the count. Total stocks 


oO! ds. 


terests 1S 





Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday Saturday 
Oct. 19 Oct. 12 
10 markets average. ... 17.21 7.72 
PROUNDIUR 3, c6a5 4c os wSers 6 16.60 17.15 


Premium Staples 


First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 
Grade Strict Middling Prices Steady 


li-in.... eo corre CE rahe 19. 25@19.75e. 
POR 555 cs or doses 20. 25@20. 75c. 
14-in. 24.00@24. 50c. 


Current Sales 


For Prev. Week 

Week Week Before 
Memphis total... .... 64,999 60,095 52,567 
F.o.b, included in total... 55,302 50,153 42,342 


10 markets... 324,495 362,786 397,651 


Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 


For Last Year 

Week Year Before 

Net feceipts. . 73,841 51,103 43,961 

8 receipts... 135,325 84,368 71,396 

tal since Aug. I, net... 296,491 174,618 170,762 

pments.. 85,674 50,749 39,227 

otal since Aug. 1.. 318,017 226,765 223,968 

lotal stock. 253,827 166,057 170,347 

rease for week. 49,651 33,619 32,169 
sold stock in hands of 

_ Memphis factors. RS Shae ac ore ace 

rease for week. SUNN si acpxc o: aww ae a 


are increasing rapidly despite heavy 
shipments. Weather conditions during 


the week were ideal, in the central belt, 
for harvesting and favorable for matur- 
ing late bolls. Picking and ginning 
made rapid progress in all sections of 
the belt; the harvest is nearing comple- 
tion in many parts of Texas and in 
southern sections of the belt elsewhere. 


Staples Unchanged 


Indefinite Futures Market and Weak 
Basis Curtails Buying 


Boston, Oct. 23.—The indefinite ups 
and downs of the cottons futures mar- 
ket, the easier trend of basis on every- 
thing but the highest grades of extra 
staples, and the desire of most buyers 
to await the coming ginning report 
have reduced materially the volume of 
trading in extra staples and also in 
shorter cottons. Today’s closing price 
for the December contract was prac- 
tically the same as that of a week 
ago, and except for occasional oppor- 
tunities to pick up middling and lower 
grades of extra staples about 25 points 
below prices of a week ago and the 
raising by many shippers of asking 
prices on strict middling and higher 
grades about 25 points, there are no 
price changes to report. Practically all 
reports from extra staple. districts con- 
firm prior indications of a bumper crop, 
the only change being as to probable 
percentage of grades and _ indications 
that the volume of grades lower than 
middling is rapidly increasing. 

Egyptian prices have fluctuated within 
narrow limits during the week, and 
today’s closing are almost identical 
with those of a week ago. As has been 
the case for some time the distant Sak. 
contracts continue to show a little 
greater firmness than near months, 
while the distant Upper contracts are 
a little firmer on near than on distant 
months. The tire trade is doing very 
little in Egyptians and the demand from 
fine goods and thread manufacturers 
for Sak. cottons is also small. Thus 
far this season the tire trade has taken 
relatively larger quantities of medium 
to high grade Sak. than they have of 
Uppers, but this is partially due to the 
large stock of Uppers accumulated while 
the trade was threatened with a tariff 
on such cotton. 


Current Quotations 


Average prices for Nov.-Dec. ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 
hard western cotton (Government 
lengths) are as follows: 


Middling St. Middling 
lds in.. ‘ 21 to 21}e. 214 to 22c. 
Is in. to 1} in..... 214 to 21 8c. 212 to 224¢ 
ee Eas 214 to 22e. 213 to 22}c. 
13; in.... 23 to 23}e. 234 to 24e. 
Pe As. cus ; 27 to 28c. 28 to 29e. 


Basis on New York, December, 18.1 5c. 


John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton c.i.f. Boston for Nov.- 
Dec. shipment as follows: “Fully good 
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fair” Sak. 32.950., otf 0.1Uc. “tully good 
fair to good” Uppers 23.20c., unchanged 
from Oct. 16. They report closing prices 
Oct. 23 on the Alexandria exchange as 
follows: Nov. Sak. $29.45, off Ilec. 
Dec. Uppers $20.09, up 1c. from Oct. 16. 





Organization of Elmore Corp. 


The Elmore Corp., Spindale, N. C., 
was recently organized with the same 
stockholders and directors as The El- 
more Co., and has taken over the 
latter’s business, together with that of 
the Southern Thread Mig. Co., a de- 
partment of the Southern Mercerizing 
Co., Tryon, N. C. 

The equipment of the Southern 
Thread Mfg. Co., including Universal 
winders, glazing machines and dyeing 
machines, will be transferred to Spin- 
dale and combined with the machinery 
of The Elmore Thread Co., a depart- 
ment of The Elmore Corporation, mak- 
ing it the largest thread manufacturing 
concern in the South. The output of 
The Elmore Corporation, both in mer- 
cerized yarns and sewing threads, will 
be sold by Cotton Products Co., of 
Philadelphia, with offices in the principal 
textile centers of the United States and 
Canada. 

The Spindale Silk Co., has been 
organized as a department of The El- 
more Corporation, to handle pure silk 
and combination yarns, and also a com- 
plete line of single mercerized yarns. 
The products of this company will be 
handled by Johnston Mills Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C., with sales offices in the 
leading textile centers. 

Officers of The Elmore Corp., which 
were recently elected are: K. S. Tan- 
ner, president; S. E. Elmore, vice- 
president and treasurer; T. M. Plonk, 
secretary. 


Burlaps Easier at Mid-week 


The futures market on the New York 
Burlap Exchange was easier at mid- 
week due to quietness in the outside 
market and an unsettled situation in 
Calcutta. Spot prices closed nominally 
at 6.10c. for 8 oz. 40s on Wednesday. 

Values on the outside market were 
irregularly lower. Spots and afloats 
were easier with a few sales made, as 
offerings 10 points off from the previous 
day came out. Heavyweight spots were 
principally affected. Spots and Nov.- 
Dec. shipments of 8 oz. 40s were 6.10c. ; 
Jan.-Mar. 6.00c.; April-June  5.95c. 
Spots and two weeks arrivals of 104 oz. 
40s were 7.90c.; Nov.-June 7.75c. 


Chattanooga Yarns Quiet 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.— There was 
little activity in the yarn market here 
during the week ending on Oct. 19. 

Prices on cotton yarns continued firm 
with little interest being shown. The 
60s-2 were quoted at 82c. with 20s-2 at 
58c. and 80s-2 at $1.09. In the carded 
cone field 10s were offered at 30 to 3lc. 
and 20s at 324 to 334c. Ejighteens 
combed singles brought 42 to 43c. and 
70s at 77 to 79c. 
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For Service— 


ROBISON RAYON CO. 


29 River St., Pawtucket, R. 1. 


e 
= 


Rosison YARNS 
Ply and Single 
Natural and Converted 
IN ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Direct Color Work. Specialists 
in Indanthrene Colors. 


Combination Twists, Fast and | 


Samples and Color Cards on Request 
NEW YORK OFFICE 
171 Madison Ave. 














COPS CONES SPOOLS 
SKEINS 


NATURAL—DYED 


Baltic Yarn Company 
Converters of 
Rayon 


LPILP LP OLD OLD 


for everv requirement 
80-82 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Algonquin 3977-3978 


Inquiries Solicited 


S. GUTNER & BROS. 


Crown Brand Natural and 


Exclusively Converted 


If you want your 
customers to 
have confidence 
in your Fabrics, 
use Crown Brand 
Rayons. 


Their motto is 
Perfection, ours 
is Service. 





8-14 West 30th St., New York 
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NATURAL and CON VERT ED 
440 Lafayette St., New York 


OSCAR HEINEMAN 
CORPORATION 


RAW & THROWN SILK 


ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD and 
WASHTENAW AVENUES, CHICAGO 
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WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 
381 Fourth Ave., Cor. 27th Street, New York 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted, Cotton and 
Knitting Mills 





Ree 


TOPS e Standard Grades« NOILS 
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RAYON 
TOP Bleached—Unb! zached—Superfine 
MAKERS ANDREW K. HENRY 


SUNUNNDUUDNN AD onnnneDanadonnnNADODeneDeeODONTTIEEE 


158 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


“AHN COED EEE 


R TOPS - NOILS - PICARDED 
A SPUNRAYARN 
oO ABEECO MILL, INC., 505-5th Ave., New York City 


Canadian Representatives: 
S Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto—Montreal 


Raw Silk, Thrown Silk, Rayon and Karded Yarns 


Carolina Yarn & Supply Co. 
Manufacturers Agents 
Burlington, N. C. 


Southern Rep. for American Safety Seaming and Looping Tables 
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RAYON 


Weavers Buying Actively 





Call for Rayon Crepes, V oiles 
Stimulates Demand for Yarn 


HE consuming market is finding it 

more and more difficult to secure 
nearby shipment on orders for the popu- 
lar rayon yarn numbers. Rayon crepes 
and voiles have been moving well in the 
broadsilk market, stimulating additional 
demand for yarns. The principal rayon 
firms are discouraging orders for early 
shipment—in some cases such orders 
are flatly rejected—and the consuming 
industries therefore are showing in- 
creased trend to advance buying. How- 
ever, futures are still a secondary propo- 
sition; manufacturers, while showing 





Domestic Rayon Quotations 
(Producers’ List Quotations) 
Viscose Process 


First Second 
Denler Filament Quality Quality 
75 RS a ees uta $2.35 $1.50 
75 BRE cten ae 2.45 1.35 
106 ee haa aisean eee 1.95 1.60 
100 a 2.00 1.65 
125 Bg seat tae areas 1.45 2 
125 a ciclo we aias ho 1.50 1.30 
150 8 ae 1.15 1.10 
150 _ See 1.20 1.15 
150 ee sie kone 1.35 1.30 
150 Pra dis ce n'y R ables 1.50 shag 
170 ee Lb 1.10 
170 recs yn alg 1.35 1.30 
200 nia once ae 1.10 1.05 
200 MS oe ceinas eee 1.30 1.25 
300 PE ia ons casaicns 1.00 6 
400 EA, Worce sae can 1.10 95 
450 Wik sane seunass 1.00 .95 
600 MU cok os cee ae 1.00 95 
900 8 | eee 1.00 “oo 
Nitro-Cellulose Process 
Den- First Second Den- First Second 
ler Qual. Qual. ler Qual. Qual. 
35...$3.50 $3.25 125...$1.45 $1.25 
SO. sae 2.50 Se © 1.10 
od. sve ae .65 0, ...1,8 1.10 
100....1.95 1.60 160....1.15 1.10 
fWes 2 «88D 1.10 


Cuprammonium Process 


Fila- Fila- 
Denler ment Price Denier ment Price 


15 25...$4.15 40 30...$3.15 
25 2D.<0.aee 52 30... .3.00 
30 25....3.40 


(Due to diversified offerings prices for higher de- 
diers are not listed.] 


Acetate Process 


Denier Price Denier Price 
Oe nguiects $3.00 Re Sasa $2.30 
Pe eosin 3.00 Sey 1.90 
oe) Wikeawke 2.55 Be ono dae 1.90 
ee re 2.40 Ss 26 6G 2.20 

Rayon Waste 
nh Dlemalied weeees cos 5<. 5 oc es sss $0. 35-$0. 36 

0; n unbleached waste..... Sees .30- .32 

Bleached thread waste (mfrs.) . pes are re ee 

olored thread waste................- ca 10 

OIGER GNI, ct CR bck cs aeons .10 

Converted Rayon Waste 
Bleached tops.........<.s-s-ss02- $0.60 -$0.61 
MORIN oo vccak bese saa es . a 

BlONChet NOMB. « 6ccs cies ccc cce cede . 26 

Bleached garnets...............-- .23 - .27 

Unbleached garnete................ 23 - .27 


PRIN 5s wicoe,s Serene valine 17} 


more confidence in their rayon lines, 
prefer to feel their way as regards com- 
mitments, and only a few of the larger 
firms are buying far in advance. 

Plants are short of practically all 
150s, now, and most of the big compa- 
nies are disinclined to take business in 
this range. One leading corporation is 
sold up on 150s to the first of the year. 
Second grades continue scarce. To solve 
the problem of meeting second grade 
demand, some producers are selling 
limited quantities of seconds in conjunc- 
tion with orders for first quality. Orders 
for seconds are rejected, except on this 
basis. This policy has worked well in 
bringing a closer balance between the 
movement of seconds and firsts, it is 
stated. 


Output Stresses Fine Grades 


As the last quarter of 1929 advances, 
it is evident that the output of coarser 
grades of yarn is going to decline. Pro- 
ducers are shaping their 1930 output 
schedules to conform to demand, which 
leans more and more to the finer deniers. 
Executives reported that they had al- 
ready curtailed output of 170s and prob- 
ably would cut down on 160 denier pro- 
duction, if the consumer preference for 
the finer grades continued to grow. The 
aim is to intensify output of the higher 
quality in order to catch up with de- 
mand. It was pointed out this week 
that producers could sell much more of 
the finer grades than are now being 
turned out. 

One feature of the new long dress 
fashion which interests rayon producers 
is its possible effect on ready-to-wear. 
Certain dress manufacturers who stress 
price on their dresses will find it impos- 
sible to hold to current prices in view 
of the additional yardage required in 
the garments. For that reason, it is 
thought that they may turn to rayon as 
a substitute for silk, thus getting a lower 
price fabric which will permit them to 
use larger quantities without being 
obliged to raise their prices. 


S. B. Hunt and G. B. Urlaub 
Join Tubize Staff 


In connection with its expansion pro- 
gram Tubize Artificial Silk Co. of 
America has added several experts to 
its staff. These include Stanley B. 
Hunt, who has joined the Business Re- 
search Department of the organization, 
and G. A. Urlaub. Mr. Hunt, who in 
addition to his service with the com- 


pany, has accepted a position as instruc- 
tor of economics in the evening classes 
at New York University, was formerly 
head of the Statistical Department of 
Temple University, Philadelphia, and 
is a graduate of the University of 
Illinois as well as the Harvard Graduate 


School. Mr. Urlaub also conducts a 
class at New York University on Re- 
tailing. 


Waste Firmer. Due 
to Increased Buying 


Slight Shortage Reported, and 
Trade Turns to Future 


Orders 


Rayon waste strengthened somewhat, 
thanks to continued buying; there was 
no increase, but buyers showed them- 
selves more willing to pay quoted rates. 
Demand was steady all week, especially 
for open bleached. The recent price 
weakness cleared some firms of stocks 
and at present there is some difficulty 
in obtaining needed supplies. Waste 
factors are doing an active future busi- 
ness, one firm reporting a “sold up” 
condition on orders for certain popular 
grades up to the end of the year. 

Increased interest was manifest 
throughout the trade, both in the move- 
ment of waste proper and converted 
waste. Manufacturers are now in the 
market for supplies and are buying 
steadily. 

The improvement was noted both in 
New York and in Boston. New York 
waste dealers are importing very little 
from Europe, with the result that a 
somewhat tight market is developing 
there ; spot deliveries are obtainable, but 
they are not the rule. Numerous firms 
ask for a few weeks leeway. Waste 
prices were reported to have weakened 
somewhat in Europe, but due to the 
limited overseas buying, this softness 
has not affected the domestic situation. 





Dr. Henri Dreyfus Here Reports 
Progressive Plans for Celanese 


Dr. Henri Dreyfus, chairman of the 
board of British Celanese, Ltd., and a 
director of the Celanese Corp., of 
America, and of Canadian Celanese, 
Ltd., arrived in New York, Oct. 18, 
on the Aquitania, on his first visit to 
the United States. Dr. Dreyfus will 
remain several weeks, and will visit 
various cities in this country and Can- 
ada. In a statement, he said: Celanese 
sales and earnings are well ahead of 
last year; and the three companies will 
continue to expand. Reports of Cela- 
nese buyng a chain store were dismissed 
as “rubbish.” He added that his firm 
is- doing some important experimental 
work in the artificial wool field. 
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Dyers and Bleachers of 
Worsted and Woolen Yarns 


orthe Weaving ad Kit | Ve Meet Schedules 


and Rayon Knit Cloth... 
Hosiery ... Wool and 
Tops ... Yarns Spooled 


and Coned speed—more speed—for various processing requirements. 
Our ability to meet—and oftentimes beat—time schedules— 





Oscar Wolfenden 


Toulson Yarns, Inc. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


Novelty 


Yarns 


of Every 
Description 








No one is more appreciative than we of the necessity for 


has been frequently commented on. No matter where you 
are, our extensive facilities, our capable personnel, will take 
care of you on time. 
coast to coast. 


R. WOLFENDEN & SONS 


DYERS AND BLEACHERS 
ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
Since 1868 












Wolfenden processing is known from 


Harry C. Wolfenden 








Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, 
Linen and Novelty Yarns, Twisting, 
Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes 
and Skeins, Winding in every form, single 
and multiple. 


WINDING? 


Telephone SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
Trenton, N. J.,7-4308 Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 
















WASTE CUSTOM SERVICE 
DUSTING PICKING CARDING 
GARNETTING ROLL CARDING 
EXPERT ATTENTION 


Samples and Prices on Request 


| BOLGER BROTHERS 
1139-51 East Chelten Avenue, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 















Enterprise Garnetting Co. 


Custom Picking, Carding and Garnetting. 
Fine Worsted Threads and Clips. 
Special department for handling 


Rayon, and Rayon and Wool Mixed 


Our work fully guaranteed 
Tel. Woons. 2573 Woonsocket, R. I. Est. 1918 
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Thrown Silk Softer, 
Report Underselling 


Lack of Demand Prompts Small 
Firms to Sell “At a Price”— 
Further Drop Doubtful 


Persistent softness in thrown silk 
has brought about some underselling 
in the New York market. Prices were 
uncertain, but no general drop was 
registered. Some of the small firms 
cut prices in order to move their ac- 
cumulating stocks. The tone of the 
market as a whole continued fairly 
firm. The chief throwsters are watch- 
ing production carefully, and no great 
surplus is accumulating in their mills. 
The month has given them scant cause 
for satisfaction to date; October is con- 
siderably behind last year, and there 
seems to be no immediate prospects of 
improvement. 

Hosiery manufacturers placed a 
limited quantity of future business dur- 
ing the week, not enough to have any 
real effect on trams. Weavers also 
were hesitant; broadsilk firms restricted 





Silk and Silk Yarn Quotations 
Thrown Silk 


(60 day basis) 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. grand XX in skeins.. $6.40 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. sp. crack in skeins.... 6.25 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. grand XX in bobbins..... 6.55 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbins... .. 6.20 


Japan crepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins......... 6.15 
Canton crepe, 3 & 4 thd. ns. 14/16 on bobbins - 90 


Tussah tram, 2 end on cops........... “ae 
Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan XXX........... 6.85 
Hosiery tram, 5 thd. Japan G XX........... 6.10 
Hosiery tram, sp. crack XX................ 5.85 
RLOMMOET BEIM, GEOR Os 6.5 5 oases eccccce as 3. £5 
FIOULON GUNN. DEUS 556 vc ew dada hake des 5.65 
Spun Silk Yarns 
Terms: 2% 10, net 60 
40/2 . $4.35 WOE. wy ccas<s $4.65 
50/2.. 4.55 8 os os olan ws 3.60 
Raw Silk 
(60 day basis) 
Japan filature, grand XX, 13/15............ $5.40 
Japan filature, sp. crack XX, 13/15.......... 5.20 
Japan filature, crack XX, 13/15............. 5.10 
Jape TOPO: es USING soc vce ccacecne 5.15 
Japan filature, best X, 13/15............... 4.90 
SOON CROUMOR, i, UST Esk eis c ec ces ecaess Sees 
Canton filature, new style, 14/16............ 3.70 
Canton filature, new style 20/22............ 3.35 
Tussah filature, 8 cocoon................... 2.20 
Grand Be (PGW) 20/22... oi cece cece 5.00 
ee Be Ge 8 le) eee 5.00 
Sp. orack (Yellow) 20/22... 0... ccc ee cees 4.95 
ee a i le: re o 
CRMGK CR SND SUPER: os s65 sec sa se vawmewce 4.95 
eo i Ce: re 


National Raw Silk Exchange 


Close For the Week Close Net 

Oct. 16 High Low Oct. 22 Chg. 
October. .. 4.93 4.95 4.90 4.94 +.01 
November. . 4.96 4.96 4.90 4.93 —.03 
/ecember 4.96 4.98 4.90 4.96 ea 
‘January. 4.94 4.98 4.93 4.98 +.04 
*February.... 4.94 4.98 4.93 4.98 +.04 
*March.. 4.94 4.98 4.93 4.97 +.03 
*April. 4.94 4.98 4.92 4.97 +.03 
*May. 4.93 4.96 4.92 4.95 +.02 


Oct. 16 to Oct. 22—Total contracts, 88 (18 old; 70 
¥); ton penber of bales, 3,850; total approximate 
le, ° . 


“New 10 bale contract basis. 


SILK AND SILK YARNS 


their purchases to the minimum ot 
immediate needs. Both weavers and 
knitters seem to be looking for a fur- 
ther decline in thrown silk prices. 
Throwsters who discussed this point 
said such a development was scarcely 
likely. A slight recession is possible, 
they thought, but they look for a 
decided rallying before long. It was 
argued that both raw and thrown silk 
have been comparatively low for four 
weeks, and presented a rather good 
buying proposition at current rates. 


Raw Silk Prices 
Slant Upward 


Strength Develops, Despite Quiet 
Market—5Se. Rise 
Registered 


Less buying but a firmer selling tone 
featured the week in raw silk. Prices 
rose 5c. on nearbys, and 10c. in a few 
of the futures. The market was quiet 
all week, the turnover being less than 
half of that of the preceding week. 
However, there were signs of awaken- 
ing interest among manufacturers. Im- 
porters were kept busy with inquiries, 
and manufacturers themselves reported 
a more healthy movement of cloths, 
which is expected to stimulate demand 
for raw silk. The current lack of buy- 
ing is ascribed in part to the interest in 
the silk conference; both knitters and 
weavers are watching the proceedings 
of the conference with interest. How- 
ever, as the powers of the delegates are 
very limited, that gathering is not ex- 
pected to have any real effect on the 
market. 

Importers look for a rising demand 
next week. Manufacturers show more 
confidence in the outlook, and soon will 
be in a mood to cover for the coming 
season’s production, the raw silk men 
believe. 

The week was rather colorless on the 
Exchange, so far as trading is con- 
cerned. Trading did not become 
exciting at any time, and buying was 
limited to nearby requirements. Re- 
ports from Japan that the northern 
filatures may close down Dec. 10 in- 
stead of Dec. 20, due to the price situa- 
tion, served to firm the New York 
market. Such a move would cut fila- 
ture output about one-third, it is esti- 
mated. 

The monotony of an exceedingly dull 
week on the Exchange was varied Wed- 
nesday when the Exchange entertained 
the delegates to the silk conference, and 
officials of the institution escorted the 
visitors on a visit to the floor. The 
delegates were shown the operations of 
trading, and the various activities were 
explained. 
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Increased Call 


For Spun Silk 


Woolen and Worsted Trade 
Buys Confidently—Spring 
Bookings Fair 


Woolen and worsted manufacturers 
showed more interest in spun silk yarns, 
and helped to strengthen an already 
strong market. Buying is steady all 
along the line, spinners reported, and 
a fair amount of spring business was 
placed. The woolen and worsted indus- 
try had been wary of spun silk commit- 
ments for the past four weeks, due to 
a price uncertainty at the men’s wear 
end; this situation has cleared, how- 
ever, and the manufacturers are increas- 
ing their production in anticipation of 
an active season. Spun silk yarn is sell- 
ing also for broadcloth output and also 
for the shantung lines. There was a 
spirited call for 60 doubles for shantung 
production during the week, mostly for 
early delivery. 


Spinners Confident 


The demand for yarns for tub silk 


manufacture was less _ pronounced, 
though some fair-sized orders were 


placed. Spinners are very confident of 
the outlook. Current demand is slightly 
ahead of average, and the prospects for 
spring are considered especially good. 
Prices continued firm, and production 
and shipment were normal. 


Protests American Orientals 
(Continued from page 60) 


Meftah, charged American manufactur- 
ers with unethical practices in market- 
ing the new type rugs, called American 
orientals, which Persia considers detri- 
mental to the rug industry. 

Special attention was directed in the 
petition to advertising methods of Amer- 
ican manufacturers, which the note said, 
in some cases “might very conceivably 
impress the unsuspicious consumer that 
the article is really Oriental.” A num- 
ber of advertisements of American rug 
manufacturers were submitted by the 
Persian Government in connection with 
its charges of misrepresentation. 

Complaint also stated that for some 
time past American carpet manufactur- 
ers have copied hand-made designs and 
colorings of Persian rugs and have been 
so successful in this respect that an 
expert’s examination is required to dis- 
tinguish between the machine-made and 
the hand-made product. While Minister 
Meftah stated he did not desire to sug- 
gest that the purposes of American 
methods were to mislead the public he 
believed the results were the same. 
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IIMON 
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WORSTED-MERINO 


for 
UNDERWEAR 








Pocasset W orsted Company, Inc. 
Worsted Yarns 


In the Grey, Mixtures, 
and Colors 





| Office and Mills Thornton, R. 1. 





nquestionably, the maintenance of absolute 
uniformity of quality becomes of paramount 
importance when applied to the manufacture 
of Merino Underwear. The task is made far 
easier by the consistent use of Monomac 
Worsted-Merino Yarns. 





~€ WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, INC. * 
Selling Agents | 


261 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


BOSTON - CHICAGO + CHARLOTTE . PHILADELPHIA 


New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


Wo. H. Grunpy Co.,, Inc. 
108 S. Front Street, Philadelphia 


Tops and Worsted Yarns 


for 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 





Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


Thos. Wolstenholme Sons & Co., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. P. O. Station “E”™ 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Underwear 
Hosiery Sweate 
Weaving 


YARNS 


Colors, Oxfords 
and Fancy Mixes 


French and English Spun Worsied 
French Spun Worsted Merino 
ROSTON—FE. Geoff 9 Prentiss St 
CHATTANOOGA ma James Bidg. 
LOS ANGELES 1366 Worth St 
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Sell Direct 
Fine French-Spun Worsted and 


Worsted Merino Yarns 


White, Natural and Fancy Mixes in Single and Ply for 
Knitting and Weaving 


Mill and Office: WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


Worsted 
French Spun 
Yarns 


for Knitting and Weaving 


MANUFACTURED 


sy JULES DESURMONT 
WORSTED CO. 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Philadelphia and Southern States—Thomas H. Ball, 1015 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York—Charles Heyer. 1 Madison Ave. 


Boston and New England States—Walter W. 
High St., Boston. 


Ww 


Skerry, 10 7 





‘THE KENT MFG. CQO. 


Clifton Heights 


WOOLEN GOODS and 
WORSTED YARNS 









WORSTED YARNS 


Spinners Pressed for Delivery 





Specifications Are Good— 
New Business Declines 


PHILADELPHIA. 
RADING in both weaving and 
knitting counts has been less active 
| respect to new business but specifica- 
tions on old contracts continue at a 
rate active as any time this fall. Men’s 
wear manufacturers in this section are 
busy, having a good volume of business 
in hand, on which they are working, 
hut they have not been placing large 
new contracts for yarn this month, hav- 

ing purchased in quantity previously. 
Spinners of mixtures believe there 





Worsted Yarn Quotations 
(Corrected Close of Business Wednesday ) 








Bradford System 
2-12s, low, com. (368).............. $1.00 -$1.05 
2-16s, low com. (36—408)............ 1.05 - 1.10 
2-208 to 2-24s, low 4 (44s)..... 1.15 - 1.20 
2-20s to 2-26s, } bld. (46—48s) .. . 1.25 -— 1.30 
2-268 to 2-30s, } bid. ary ee 1.374- 1.40 
2-30s to 2- 32s, 4 bld.S. A. sacral 1.35 -— 1.40 
2-32s, } bid. (48-508) . . ... 1.45 - 1.479 
2-20s, } bld. (56s) .. ipetrbesace oo noe 
2-260, } bid. (568).................. 1,50 - 1.55 
re | eee rms 
ee | ee 
B-FOE, BE UD eke cascwsesccsese 1.70 - 1.75 
2- 40s, § bld. (60s). . Miiticerexcok eo toe 
2-50s, high § bld. (648)............. 1.85 - 1.90 
2-50s, fine, (66—70s).............. 1.95 — 1.974 
i er rrr 2.30 - 2.35 
French System 
at LS a $1.40 -$1.45 
ere ene 1.474- 1.50 
ee eae 1.52$- 1.55 
30s, 4 bld. (608)........ 1.65 - 1.674 
30s, fine warp (66-70s) .. 1.75 -— 1.773 
40s, § bld. (60-648) .... ee ee oe 
eS. | ee eee 1.924- 1.95 
PARP a oo tlcek ant oss ate en ieee 2.274- 2.30 
Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 
2-20s, low, § bld (448).............. $1.10 -$1.15 
2-188 to 2-20s, _ ne. suey hawes 1.30 — 1.324 
2-26s, } bld. (50s) . . istucesee (hee = hae 
ee ee rere ee 1.40 - 1.423 
2 20s, lo Bt | eee $1.45 
a ee es 1.65 - 1.673 
French Spun Merino White 
30s, 50-50. .$1.274-1.30 30s, 70-30.. $1. 474-$1.50 
30s, 60-40.. 1.374-1.40 30s, 80-20.. 1.57§- 1.60 
Top and Noil Quotations 
Tops—Boston 
Ye A ao coe 4s bo og se ee ewe $1. 15-$1.16 
Half-blood (60-62s)................. 1.13- 1.15 
PRUE MMII EIN 5 oc 0.6: 51m bases ane 1.08- 1.13 
peg MMOD MIEN 5 6 oa. .0 0:5 a6 ine see's 1.05- 1 08 
OWE INES 2 Bou cg ioc skins a ab oe 1.00- 1.03 
Hah 7. blood (50s) es Sipe aie ase eae ee .97- 1.00 
OG ae eR eee eee -95- .98 
io 8 A sl SS eae .93— .95 
ag See ee .85- .87 
SOG Sh: a UR NS Blas vo 05s cos ds oeaes .83- .85 
POE Gl; CON Macks ka niewsevsnees .82- .83 
Noils—Boston 
Fine $0.70-$0.73 Low § bld. $0.58-$0.60 
Half-bld. . 68- 70 High 3 bid. -55- .58 
High § bld .65- .68 46s .53- 55 
Aver. § bid. .60- .63 44s -50- .53 
Tops—Bra dford, Eng. (Oct. 17) 
ine (70s)........ 38d # bld (56s) ...... 26d 
ime (64s)........ 33d 4 bld (50s) ...... 23d 
t bid. (60s) ae ee Cross-bred (468)... 21d 
+ bid. low (58s)... 29d 





will be another buying wave from this 
trade within a short time as many con- 
tracts are nearly completed, on spinners’ 
books. Men’s wear mills are busy and 
many of them have lost business because 
they were unable to make the prompt 
deliveries that goods buyers wished. To 
remedy this it is reported a number 
of the largest manufacturers in this 
section have decided to install new 
automatic looms. 


New Looms Coming? 


Numerous reasons are given for this 
report, several stating that competition 
from other sections of the country has 
forced the Philadelphia trade to take 
immediate action in this matter while 
others assert it has come about because 
these mills wish to increase their pro- 
ductive capacity, which the new looms 
would permit. There has been an es- 
pecially active call for worsted men’s 
wear this fall and local mills evidently 
feel that their machinery and equipment 
should be modernized to the fullest ex- 
tent possible to take advantage of this 
condition. 

Bulk of the yarn business from this 
trade has been for mixtures and French 
spinners of 2-30s, fine, have booked a 
large volume of business on which they 
are making deliveries at the present. 
While $1.974 is quoted by these spin- 
ners there are reports from buyers that 
they have been able to purchase during 
the last two weeks under that figure, one 
claiming to be able to buy five cents 
under that price. 

Interest in outerwear counts from 
sweater and sweater coat mills is fair 
but not so active as was seen two weeks 
ago and there are many in the market 
who feel that the most active demand 
of the fall has been seen. This only 
applies to new business as specifications 
on old contracts are being received at a 
rate which makes spinners run full as 
possible in order to make the deliveries 
wanted. 

Fair Outerwear Interest 


There has been no change in 
of the most representative counts, 
or ply, and spinners are quoting 
50s, at $1.30 to $1.325, little being 
booked at the higher level while $1.30 
level spinners assert they are finding 
business more difficult to find at that 
basis. Jobbers are quoting this count 
at $1.45 dyed and this action on their 
part makes it difficult’ for the $1.324 
spinners to sell at the higher level. 
There nothing in the market to 
indicate that prices will be higher in the 


prices 
single 
2-20s 


is 
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near future, spinners generally not con- 
templating any change in quotations. 
The count that has been most active 
with manufacturers of knitted cloth used 
in making women’s ensembles, 2-40s, 
64s, spun on French system, is more 
quiet so far as new business is con- 
cerned but good in respect to specifica- 


tions. These goods must be on re- 
tailers’ shelves this winter and opinion 


in the trade is that demand will become 
active for this count, deliveries 
overtaking new business placed as the 
season draws nearer its end. Spinners 
are quoting this yarn at $1.824 

Single yarns are in good demand by 
knitters and spinners are busy making 
deliveries to go into sweaters, when this 
has been completed bathing-suit require- 
ments will keep them busy, starting in 
December. 


Bradford Fine Tops 
Stage Quick Rise 


Boston Market Steady With Limited 
New’ Business—1928 Fine 
Noil Values Deflated 


Boston.—Prices in the wool top 
market are running along on a steady 
basis, no changes for the week and a 
slightly upward tendency seen in the 
fine and low crossbred qualities. New 
business is not arriving in bulk but so 
far as it can be ascertained there is no 
decrease in the large output of tops 
in both independent combing establish- 
ments and mills doing their own comb- 
ing. The Bradford market had a sharp 
rise during the week which lifted the 
merino qualities from 60s up to 70s an 
average four cents per pound. Below 
60s prices were unchanged. The Brad- 
ford market had evidently overcome its 
fright and on a firmer wool situation in 
London and Australia took occasion to 
lift values immediately. 

The depression in the fine noil mar- 
ket seems to have run about as far as 
it is likely to go unless there should be 
some further decline in wool prices. Not 
much relief is likely to be experienced 
however until some expansion in con- 
suming demand is able to take care of 
the continued large output. Fine noils 
seem on a very low level at 73c. and 
yet as a matter of fact they are just 
about on the same relative level as fine 
wool. Taking the average prices of 
fine Montana wool and fine noils for 
the year 1926 as the base and equal in 


less 


each case to 100, the following com- 
parison becomes interesting : 

Fine Wool Fine Noil 
Pere is i aod here 100 100 
| me 99 96 
er pee 104 114 
1929 Jan.-Sept 96 101 
S9eF SRiewnis 89 90 
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DYERS and 
FINISHERS 


KNITTED ano WOVEN 
WOOLEN AND WORSTED 
PIECE GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 


SPECIALISTS ON 
BROADCLOTH-PEACH BLOOM ~ BOLIVIAS 


PILE FABRICS 





CANAL STREET. 
PASSAIC a ere 


EAVENSON & LEVERING CO. 


Scouring and Carbonizing 
of 
Wool and Noils 


Depainting of Wool and Noils a Special Feature 


of our Business 
Reading Company Sidings 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


GILET CARBONIZING CO., INC. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


Sorting, Scouring, Carbonizing, 


Depainting 


Wool Noils 


Waste 
by 


Sulphuric Acid, Aluminum Chloride, 
Special Processes 
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HILLSBOROUGH MILLS 


WILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WORSTED YARNS AND Tops 


Fine Weaving Yarn 
Colored and White 


COMMISSION DYEING OF 
YARN AND Top 


HIS dyeing establishment has grown steadily - 
ever since the business was started. Every 
job regardless of how small or large receives 
the same careful treatment. No poor penetra- 
tions or off-shades. We specialize in 
WOOL, TOPS and YARNS. 
Send us a trial order. 


Fiorence Julien J. Guerin 
DYE WORKS Gon Mor. 


WOONSOCKET, R. L. 


O. J. CARON 


Worsted and Worsted Merino 


YARNS 


222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 


Horner Brothers Woolen Mills 
Eaton Rapids, Michigan 


WOOLEN YARNS 


All varieties For the 
Stock and Skein Dyed Knitting Trade 


FOUNDED 1836 
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KING MERINO 


Making stalwart friends for King Cotton. Merino 
yarns that are spun from selected raw materials. 
7 up into soft, uniform knit fabrics. 14s to 
24s. Any put-up. Write your own wool content 
ticket 


‘King Cotton Mills Corp. 


921 Mutual Bldg., Richmond, Va. 
Mille: Burlington, mn. ©. 








CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS 
Bristol, R. I. 


Mohair — Worsted 


and Novelty Yarns 


Now—tThe Bristol, R. I., Plant of the 


COLLINS & AIKMAN CORP. 









WOOL AND SUBSTITUTES 





——— ——T 


Australia Stores Its Stocks 





First Half of 1930 Will Test 
Fully the World Merino Position 


Boston. 
HE Summer Street wool district 
is making a steady fight against 


adverse conditions and hoping that a 
rally due. Why mills should pay 
advances is not clear unless in the case 
of medium wools where the supply is 
admittedly short. Wool consumption is 
going on at a good rate. Whether there 
is over production of yarns and fabrics 
can only be determined later. How 
much of the large business indicated by 
big wool consumption is being done on 


is 





Wool Quotations 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 


Fine delne..$0.37 -$0. 38 blood.. ies 45 -$0.46 
Fine clthg... .31 - .32 blood.. .433- .44 
} blood... . "43 - 144 
Texas and California 
RS einer $0.85 -$0. 88 
California, Northern. ..........ssece. .82- .85 


Pulled—Eastern (Scoured _—— 


Roca nas $0.92-$0.95 B-Super... $0.75-$0.80 

A-Super.. .85- .88 C-Super.. 70- .73 

Mentene, ‘igaihe and Wyoming (Reoures 

Basis) 

Oe APPS COE ee CP eee $0. 88-$0.90 

PRIMA cc cccicae nese sca aces -90- .92 

Fine and fine medium................ 88 .90 

RS icy haces e045 hacks soso eeeke .88- .90 

NS oe eee an cid dies adem e he .78- .80 

Mohair—Domestic 

RR 55 5 Kok oc Kl ayitaualo kis a $0. 48-$0.50 

eee IE oa Gn oye ioeevca nome 65- .68 

Mohair Foreign (In Bond) 

Turkey fair, average. ......ccsccseccs $0. 41-$0. 43 

CS NIN hes case h cp beng eeaeae' .43- .45 

Foreign Clothing and Combing (In Bond) 
Australian: ee 

RR Ae $0.75-$0.80 58-60s..... $0. - $0.39 

SPs sna ue . oe -., SaSeeee .39 

586-608 .63—- .65 50s.. 3a 38 
Buenos Aires: 

SE haa hd cdseune ckscemceenee $0. 31- $0. 32 

Oi, Es vi wc wee cs sake caaescucs .29- .30 


Foreign Carpet (Grease Basis in Bond) 


China: Combing No. 1...........++. $0.28 -$0.29 
China Filling Fleece,............ .25- .26 
IE BIG ws oe 5-5 os kc ccacccens a" ae 

I ahha oon ic caves cae aees .25§- .26 

Bente: MAAeie MOOG. <xocs 6. s dcctar des .27 - .28 

East India: Kandahar.............. .36- .38 

WHEN cause ets ccdcbenuns sianns -41- .43 

Ba Scnstoacadhetscbnaksars sees -41-  .43 

BRN c casccaienkviveheebusekee 38 - .39 

Substitute Quotations 
Wool Waste 

SP eer er errs $0.95 -$0 98 
Ee da ck a ad.s oe alae -80 - .85 
bir > White Worsted—Fine...... j a ae 3 

Thread Colored Worsted—Fine two- 
ee rae -45- .48 
; eed: EL, <sc:nacic 000005 .30- .33 

Card—Fine White..............-- -48- .52 
BN IN ciao dso ceca cias .28- .32 

Old Woolen Rags (Graded for Mfrs.) 

Merinoe—Coarse light............ $0.073-$0.083 
NE oh apne 066s aun see -06 - .063 
MC 6 oar vcvik « Kase k 500095 .19- .20 

III vo ciseecdc ove sacs rcnwe -10g— NG 
ene out ce eins o Raatene .093- .10 

Bee adhe 5. .cia aS nis 0 8 eee 1d -14- 115 

oS eer er rere -42- .43 

eee ec pek ie eine pew he .20- .21 

BN OM sacinecccascsace ss .22- .23 
oratede—Light........cccecceee .07 .073 


a fair margin of profit is another open 
question. 

Fine wools continue in fair demand. 
Consumption of this type is proceeding 
at a good rate although the emphasis 
is upon wools below strictly staple fine 
quality. Spinners of yarns for sheer 
fabrics for women’s wear, continue 
fairly busy and weavers are putting 
out a number of remarkable fabrics 
which have apparently secured the good 
attention of the feminine part of the 
population. 

The refusal of Australian wool grow- 
ers to meet the market by reducing their 
offerings between now and Christmas 
approximately 30%, will probably halt 
the decline in merinos in a temporary 
fashion, but can hardly do more than 
defer for a few weeks longer a neces- 
sary adjustment of fine wool values to 
a basis on which the consuming coun- 
tries of the world will be willing to 
operate on a satisfactory scale. The 
Australian market at this:time threatens 
the domestic fine wool position. There 
is no large amount of Australian wool 
in bond Boston. Stocks have been fall- 
ing for several months coincident ap- 


parently with increased relative con- 
sumption of foreign staple wool. Prices 


on spot Boston wools are in the main 
higher than new clip wools quoted at 
the Australian centers and yet even 
when the duty of 3lc. is added to super 
64s-70s at 70c. and goods 64s at 65c. 
the apparently slight advantage held by 
domestic wools is offset by the superior 
packing of the Australian material. 

Business seems to be distributed quite 
irregularly and there is a_ tendency 
noticeable in the case of mills with good 
sized orders on their books to run their 
machinery at double shift thus reducing 
the overhead and enabling them to 
offer successful competition with mills 
operating on a single shift or on part 
time. An increasing amount of worsted 
machinery is switching from single to 
double shift production. The table here- 
with shows the New England per- 
centage of spindles and combs that are 
operating on double shift: 


On 
In Double 
Operation Shift Per Cent 
Worsted Spindles.... 1,119,000 157,000 14 
Wool combs. . 1,119 542 45 


The fine wool position is the one most 
discussed, involving as it does not only 
the wool growers of the world who in 
recent years have been raising more 
fine wool than can be utilized but also 
manufacturers and others whose con- 
sumption runs normally to merino types. 
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Worsted Wastes Have 
Followed Wool Down 


Boston and Bradford at Lows of 
Year—Old Rags Have Held 
Firm to Date 


Boston.—Interest in the tariff is at 
low ebb but keen attention is being 
directed to conditions within the woolen 
branch of manufacturing which is the 
consuming outlet for recovered ma- 
terials, rags and clips. Interest in 
graded rags is not particularly keen, 
yet sales are being made on many sorts 
at prices that show little change from 
the beginning of the month. October 
has seen a very steady price market, the 
chief factor in preventing lower values 
being the strong position maintained in 
mixed softs and rough cloth. The white 
stocks covered by this market are not 
quotably lower but with a falling mar- 
ket in noils and mill wastes it is diffi- 
cult to see how these commodities can 
be maintained at current prices much 
longer. 

Prices on most of the worsted wool 
wastes have now fallen to a place where 
only a further restriction in demand and 
a lower market for wool could force a 
lower selling basis. The market tone 
is a little more confident and while 
dealers in their offerings to the mills 
are met by the usual talk of wastes being 
too high the complaint seems to have 
been pretty well discounted by things 
they are. There is, however, no 
come-back in prices and it m: iv even be 
doubted whether the decline has been 
positively checked. 

The Bradford waste market continues 
very dull. Values continue to slip week 
by week and although the shock of the 
slump in wool values in London has 
been absorbed, another shock is due 
when Australia endeavors to market the 
25% withdrawn from the pre-Christmas 
sales in addition to half the clip retained 
for sales during the second half of the 
season. The market is unsettled on the 
low basis of the year. 


as 





Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phila- 
delphia and New York for the week 
ended Oct. 19, based upon data com- 
piled by the Market News Service of 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture, are as follows: 


Week Ended 
Oct. 19 1929 1928 
Domestic. 1,204,000 192,543,000 198,750,000 
Foreign. . 837,000 84,563,000 78,857,000 
Total 2,041,000 277,106,000 277,607,000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
Boston....... 837,000 84,563,000 78,857,000 
Philadelphia... 1,164,000 72,965,000 57,411,000 
New York... 1,275,000 59,227,000 54,374'000 
Total... 3,276,000 216,755,000 190,642,000 
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Smooth Pastes for : 
Printing Brilliant Reds 


NATIONAL ALIZARINE NAC 20% paste 
NATIONAL ALIZARINE Y 20% paste 


These are National Dyes 
especially prepared for 
printing. They are pure 
; National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc. 
products, in paste form, 1 eaten eal Mae ake 8 


° Bost Chi Philadelphi 
free from grit. i. ao.. Sea 


Toronto 


NATIONAL DYES 
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New York Section of A.A.T.C.C. 


Meets in Paterson 


The New York Section of the Amer- 
ican Association of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists met on Oct. 25 at the 
Alexander Hamilton Hotel, Paterson, 
N. J. The usual informal dinner was 
served and the meeting proper took place 
directly afterward. 

The feature of the program was the 
talk delivered by P. J. Wood of the Ori- 
ental Silk Printing Co., who is also 
vice-president of the association. Mr. 
Wood’s subject was “Calico Printing in 
Spain,” a topic fresh in his mind, as Mr. 
Wood had been in Spain during the 
summer and gathered authentic first 
hand information. Interesting anec- 
dotes regarding his experiences while on 
the Continent further enlivened the 
evening. 





Swiss Dye Trade 
Continues Strong 


Swiss foreign trade in dyes increased 
11% in value during the second quarter 
of 1929, when compared with the same 
period in 1928, and about 4% against the 
frst quarter of 1929. Imports of dye- 
stuffs into Switzerland in January- 
March, 1929, amounted to 4,990,693 
francs; in April-June, 1929, to 5,619,406 
irancs; and in April-June, 1928, to 
4,955,368 francs; exports from Switzer- 
land, January-March, 1929, totaled 20,- 
466,533 francs; April-June, 1929, they 
reached 20,783,339 francs; and in April- 
June, 1928, a value of 18,698,604 francs. 

Average value of the franc for 1928 
and 1929 is $0.1925 United States 
currency. ) 


Bulgarian Aniline Dye Imports 


More than half of the aniline dyestuffs 

imported into Bulgaria are shipped from 
Germany. The other leading countries 
upplying synthetic dyes are Switzer- 
ind, Italy, Czechoslovakia, France and 
Austria, according to the chemical 
Division, Dept. of Commerce. 

Che following table shows the imports 

| aniline dyestuffs into Bulgaria dur- 


1928 : 

Quantity Value 

Country Kilos Leva 
Germany 250,466 42,894,817 
~witzerland 72,531 17,029,094 
italy 33,506 4,609,030 
Czechoslovakia 26,446 3,060,940 
rrance 13,169 1,793,25¢ 
\ustria 8,889 1,743,457 
gland 1,172 190,200 
gium 888 147,700 
imania 93 23,100 
gary 108 18,100 
Yugoslavia... 95 9,000 
United States 25 6,400 
Osanna 24 4,500 
[ rkey a 850 
Poland 1 300 
ther countries... 2,663 421,960 
Total. . 410,080 71,952,703 


Value of | lev. = $0.0072JUnited States currency. ~ 


DYEING AND FINISHING 


Cotton Cloth Finishing 


(Continued from page 59) 





heating cells m to t, each supplied with 
a powerful copper heating coil. The 


cells communicate with one another by 
the assistance of small openings placed 
alternately to the left and right, so that 
the heated air in mounting is obliged 





Fig. 9. Size-Preparing Boiler 


to take a zig-zag course. ‘The air is 
taken from the exterior through valve 
x, pump Q, valve b, and valve c. By 
closing valve c, the air is made to re- 
circulate. When the air becomes too 
hot, one or more of the heating cells 
can be put out of action. 

The outer boiler B is equipped with 
the discharge pipe m°. The inner boiler 
a has the discharge pipe LU’. A thermom- 
eter + shows the temperature of the bath 
in the interior of boiler a. <A _ large 
copper funnel 4, equipped with valve < 
provides an entrance for the different 
ingredients of the sizing mixture. The 
bath is mixed by an agitator which re- 
volves around the electric heater and 1s 
driven from the outside by pinion wheels 
and a small electric motor. 

If desired, the same hot air can be 
circulated continually through a battery 
of boilers. The agitation takes place 
quite close to the central or warmer 
heating medium, so that none of the 
sizing bath can harden around it. The 
operation of the boiler would be rather 
difficult to master at the beginning with 
even the most intelligent workmen, but 
after a time it would become an easy 
routine matter. 

If electricity is available in a sufficient 
quantity and at a low cost, it would be 
convenient to employ it for maintaining 
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a supply of boiler water for use in sizing 
baths or for other special purposes. An 
arrangement for heating the water might 
consist of a vertical series of coils 
through which the water might be 
allowed to fall in spray form. 


| OBITUARY 








Benjamin A. Armstrong 


Benjamin A. Armstrong, chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the Corticelli 
Silk Co., New London, Conn., and a power- 
ful financial figure in that city, died Oct. 
20 at his home in New London following 
a brief illness) Mr. Armstrong was 86 
years old and a native of New London. 
He had been connected with the silk manu- 
facturing industry for more than 60 years. 
As a young man Mr. Armstrong entered 
the silk industry in New York, when he 
became bookkeeper with the Williams Silk 
Co., of that city. In 1867 he went into 
business with James P. Brainard as Brain- 
ard & Armstrong. In 1922 this silk firm 
was merged with the Nonotuck Co. and 


was later reorganized as the Corticelli 
Silk Co. 
Mr. Armstrong was prominent in the 


civic affairs of New London and a power 
in financial circles. He had been president 
of the National Bank of Commerce since 
1904. He was an incorporator and first 
president of the New London Memorial 
Hospital. He was president of the water 
commissioners of New London for 35 years, 
president of the G. M. Williams Co., hard- 
ware, director of the New London Ceme- 
tery Association for which he established 
a trust fund. He was head of the Brain- 
ard Lodge Corp., and established a trust 
fund of $100,000, the income from which 
will be used by the city for educational 
and charitable purposes. Mr. Armstrong 
married Louise Augusta Smith in 1868. 
Mrs. Armstrong survives, as do three chil- 
dren, Mrs. Walter C. Noyes, of New York; 
Benjamin L. Armstrong and J. P. T. 
Armstrong, of New London. Six grand- 
children and five great-grandchildren also 
survive him. 


Milton D. Gehris 


Milton D. Gehris, vice-president, John 
B. Stetson Co., Philadelphia, died at his 
home in Melrose Park, Pa., Oct. 19 at the 
age of 59 years, death being due to heart 
failure, following an illness of slightly 
ore than three months. Mr. Gehris was 
connected with the Stetson company for 
more than 35 years, six of which he served 
as their vice-president. In addition to his 
business connection Mr. Gehris was promi- 
nently identified with many financial and 
religious activities in Philadelphia. He 
was a director of the Franklin Trust Co., 
chairman of the board of the Stetson Hos- 
pital, superintendent of the Stetson Sunday 
School and president of the board of 
deacons of Grace Baptist Church. He was 
a member of the Union League, Friendship 
Lodge Number 400, F. & A. M. in Jenkin- 
town and a member of the Philadelphia 
Consistory. Surviving him are his widow, 
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Bitco 


ELECTROLYTIC HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 


100 VOLUME 


FOREMOST IN UNIFORMITY 
FOREMOST IN STABILITY 
Put BECCO to any test and be convinced. 


Ask us to demonstrate BECCO bleaching at your mill, without 
obligation, or, if you prefer, send us samples for laboratory process- 


ing with BECCO. 


BUFFALO ELECTRO-CHEMICAL COMPANY 
INC. 


STATION B 


BLEACH BET TIER 

















BUFFALO, N. Y. 


WITH BECCO 




















DYEING TROUBLES 


never trouble the mill using 


SCOUROLAN 


It takes the guesswork out of scour- 
ing. Woolen and Worsted Piece dyes 


properly scoured give little concern to 
the average dyer. 


The same goods improperly scoured 
makes even the crack dyer scratch his 
cranium. 


SCOUROLAN 


Added to the soap, cuts the grease, the 
soap absorbs it, the rinsing eliminates it 
and the perennial argument between 
dyer and finisher is forever stilled. 


Sample of Scourolan and Folder T 


sent to mills on request. 
ERNST BISCHOFF CO. 
INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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. .. a softener that adds and holds 
lustre and makes self-lubricating . . . 
therefore easy knitting . . . yarn. 


If it didn’t give markedly satisfactory 
results, so many mills would not be reg- 
ularly re-ordering in larger quantities. 


Ask us about special trial offer. 


Laurel Soop Mfg Ce 







INCORPORATED 


WM. H. BERTOLET & SONS 


2606 EAST TIOGA STREET PHILADELPHIA 


26, 1929 













three sons and two daughters. He became 
associated with the Stetson concern as 
director of welfare and two years later 
was appointed paymaster, the position he 
held until appointed vice-president more 
six years ago. 


Roscoe S. Milliken 


Roscoe Smith Milliken, consulting agent 
of the Nashua (N. H.) Mfg. Co., and 
clerk of that corporation, widely known for 
many years as a cotton textile manufacturer 
and for many years one of Nashua’s fore- 
most citizens, died Oct. 17 at the Memorial 
Hospital, Nashua, after a short illness. 
Mr. Milliken was born in Saco, Me., April 
13, 1856, the son of David and Jane (John- 
Milliken. He began his textile 
career at Greenfield, N. H., and was later 
connected with Bliss, Fabyan & Co. and 
the Everett Mills. In 1899 he moved to 
Nashua and on March 16 of that year 
assumed the position of superintendent of 
the Nashua Mfg. Co. In 1902 he was 
made agent of this company holding this 
position until his retirement from active 
duties three years ago. Mr. Milliken played 
an important part in civic and community 
activities. He had been a member of the 
State Legislature from 1925 on, holding the 
office of representative at the time of his 
death. For 27 years he had been a director 
of the Nashua Trust Co. He was a mem- 
ber of several Masonic orders, as well as 
holding membership in the Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows, B. P. O. Elks, 
No. 720; the Nashua Country Club, Bos- 
ton City Club, Nashua Rotary Club and 
an honorary member of the Rotary Inter- 
national. He was a director of the National 
\ssociation of Cotton Manufacturers from 
1905 to 1908. He is survived by his widow 
and two daughters. 


tha! 


son ) 


Wallace Sherman Clark 


Wallace Sherman Clark, pioneer in the 
electrical industry and general consultant 
in the cable section of the General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y., died last week 
ollowing an extended illness. In August 
at his request he was relieved of executive 
management of the cable department to 
become general consultant. He entered the 
wire and cable department in 1891. 


Kendall Horsefield 


Kendall Horsefield, for many years head 
of the weaving department at the James- 
town Worsted Mills, Jamestown, N. Y., 
died suddenly while walking on the street 
in that city Oct. 19, following an acute 
heart attack. He was formerly connected 
with the Empire Worsted Mills and the 
Broadhead Worsted Mills in that city. 


August Schnell 


\ugust Schnell, first superintendent of 
' Lock Haven (Pa.) Silk Mill, died at 
hospital in that city Oct. 18, following 
ingering illness of a complication of 
seases. He was 73 years of age and was 
a native of Germany. Following his resig- 
nation from the Lock Haven Silk Mill, 
ral years ago, he had been retired. 


Samuel C. Murfitt 


muel C. Murfitt, aged 54 years, died 


\filford, Mass., Oct. 22. Mr. Murfitt 
\ the head of the S. C. Murfitt Co., 
\ dealers, Boston and Philadelphia. 


nonths ago had been elected president 
Nashua Mfg. Co. His reputation 
wool industry was nationwide. 







































































Boston, Oct. 21, 1929. 
Editor TeExT1LE Wor Lp: 

In your edition of Sept. 28 there is 
an anonymous article entitled “European 
Tariffs and Their Bearing on Our Do- 
mestic Situation.” 

In the body of that article occurs the 
following paragraph in regard to the 
balance of exports and imports between 
the United States and the various coun- 
tries of the British Empire: 

“Let us see how this situation applies 
to our trade with Britain. The balance 
of trade between the United States and 
the mother country of that Empire was 
in our favor to the extent of nearly 499 
million dollars last year; that is to say, 
our exports to the United Kingdom ex- 
ceeded our purchases from that country 
by that amount. But when we come to 
view our trade relations with India, 
Ceylon, and the British Malaya we dis- 
cover the interesting fact that the bal- 
ance of our trade with those British pos- 
sessions was against us in 1928 to the 
extent of some 316 million dollars. In 
other words, those two balances of 
Anglo-American trade—the one ‘favor- 
able’ and the other ‘unfavorable’ 
though not balancing each other at pres- 
ent, seem to be tending in that direction. 
Indeed, as our need for rubber, tin, jute 
and numerous other sub-tropical raw 
materials increases with the expansion 
of our industries, we are bound to see 
a steady growth in the volume of our 
purchases in the Asiatic colonies of 
Britain. This places in the hands of 
the mother country a very substantial 
credit through which her home obliga- 
tions can be effectively liquidated.” 

According to “Our World Trade” in 
1928, tables 9 and 15, a publication of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, the exports and imports of the 
United Kingdom and the various other 
countries and colonies of the British 





The Balance of Trade 


Empire with the United States were as 
given in the accompanying table. 

Apparently the statement or sugges- 
tion in the article quoted, that outside of 
the trade of the United Kingdom there 
was an excess of imports into the United 
States from other British countries over 
our exports to them was incorrect. The 
figures given in the table above clearly 
show that in 1928 our surplus of exports 
to the United Kingdom of nearly $499.- 
(000,000 was increased by over $291,000,- 
000 in our trade with other British 
countries, making a total of our excess 
of imports to all British countries of 
over $790,000,000. So that the tendency 
of our trade does not seem to be in the 
direction of balancing our surplus of 
exports to the United Kingdom by net 
surplus of imports from other British 
possessions,—quite the reverse. 

Yours truly, 
A. F. BEMiIs. 





See Winter Vogue For 
Suede-Like Spun Silks 


Will be Important Southern Resort 
Fabrics, Due to European 
Influence Is Belief 


Suede-like spun silks and exotic 
rough silks of better quality now 
popular at the smartest European re- 
sorts will be tremendously important 
for wear at Palm Beach and other 
southern playgrounds this season, ac- 
cording to the Spun Silk Research 
Committee. 

The exotic silks referred to include 
the spun silk shantungs which enjoyed 
such a vogue last season and which 
may enjoy a greater popularity this 
coming Spring. 

The emphasis on suede-like flat sur- 


1928 U.S. 1928 U.S. Excess of Excess of 
Exports to Imports from U.S. Exports U.S. Import 
United Kingdom $847,277,000 $348, 435,000 $498,842,000 
(British Colonies) 
Canada...... ; 916,156,000 488,999,000 427,157,000 
Australia. 141,295,000 31,658,000 109,637,000 ; i 
Brit. South Africa. . 59,093,000 9,270,000 49,823,000 : ; 
British India.. 53,695,000 148,931,000 $95,236,000 
New Zealand. 35,970,000 19,224,000 16,746,000 ; ae 
Hongkong. . 21,978,000 13,573,000 8,405,000 
Brit. West Africa. 13,453,000 ; 13,453,000 + 
Brit. Malaya.. 11,808,000 204,344,000 192,536,000 
Newfoundland and Labrador.. 9,229,000 9,888,000 659,000 
Jamaica. 8,140,000 7,999,000 141,000 " 
Brit. East Africa 4,890,000 2,810,000 2,080,000 Ne 
Trinidad and Tobago 4,716,000 9,674,000 4,958,000 
Bermudas. 3,458,000 3,458,000 ; 
Ceylon... 2,749,000 30,710,000 27,961,000 
Brit. Honduras. 1,837,000 2,851,000 1,014,000 
Gibraltar... 1,619,000 1,619,000 a 
Barbados. 1,530,000 1,530,000 
British Oceania 1,508,000 1,188,000 320,000 : 
British Guiana.. 1,348,000 ‘ 1,348,000 ‘ 
Brit. West Indies. 22,105,000 22,105,000 
Totals for British Colonies $1,294,472,000 $1,003,224,000 $635,717,000 $344,469,000 


Totals for British Empire.. 
Excess of U. 8S. Imports over Exporte 


"$2,141,749,000 


$2,141,749,000 


~ $344, 469,000 
790,090,000 


$1,351,659,000 
790,090,000 


$1,134,559,000 


$2,141,749,000 $1,134,559,000 $1,134,559,000 


a! 
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Confidence 


SALESMAN’S 

confidence in 
each piece of material 
made up of yarn dyed 
by the “Atlas Special 
Process” gives him 
complete assurance 
that he is selling satis- 
faction. 


“Atlas Fast Dyed” 
means that the yarns 
are guaranteed to be 
both sunfast and tub- 
fast. 


“GUARANTEED SUNFAST 
DYEING” 


RAYON 


On 
ATLAS DYE WORKS 


Torresdale Ave. & Womrath St. 
Frankford, Phila., Pa. 
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Tolhurst represents the highest de- 
velopment of the centrifugal hydro 
® extractor is—Tolhurst engineers 
specialize—designing and building 
nothing but 


TOLHURST 
EXTRACTORS 


There is a size and type Tolhurst for 
every textile requirement. 






OE 27 Wrasse 1052. Teor WY. 
New York Office 
30 Church Street 


Chicago Office: 
8 So. Dearborn St. 


Write for catalog. 
TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS, INC. 
Established 1852 
# TROY, N. Y. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


Textile, Laundry 


and 








Special Soaps 


WRITE US FOR 
SAMPLES AND 


QUOTATIONS ROME, N. Y. 





-D. R. KENYON & SON 
Raritan, N. J. 


Tentering and 
Drying Machinery 
For All Classes of 
WOOLENS and WORSTEDS 


PILE FABRICS, FELTS, 
RAYONS 


CHINCHILLA MACHINES 
CRABBING MACHINES 


—— See Ulso—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—_— 
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NOTTINGHAM CURD _ 


Tallow Chip Soap 
POTASH FIG SOAPS 
for Woolens and Worsteds made with 
Wye AEE 
_ AD 
| Palm Oil AW 
| Curd SOAP AS \ 
Olive SOAP orbit, YY. 
Soap Powder For Mill Floors ~ \ 


Let Us Supply You , 
Incorporated 1905 

















Established 1860. 





1929 








face silks is a natural outgrowth of the 
new silhouette. The fitted lines of the 
new frocks and their circular treatment 
of skirt fullness are in marked contrast 
to the tailored lines and pleatings of 
past seasons. To interpret the new 
silhouette in sports cloths, fabrics must 
be supple, drapable and of soft rich 
texture. These exacting demands are 
fully met by the suede-like silks. 


Many Suede-Like Fabrics 


\mong the most important fabrics of 
the suede-like type which will be fre- 
quently seen at the southern resorts are 
Melo-Polo, from the General Silk Corp., 
Gayah, an L. & E. Stirn fabric, and 
Irak of the Stehli Silks collection. 
These spun silk fabrics feature the 
smart practicality so necessary to sport 
silks. They are durable, washable, non- 
shrinkable, and tailor extremely well. 





The manufacturers of Melo-Polo in- 
troduced this fabric to the American 
market during the past spring season 
and it enjoyed such marked success 
that it is repeated in their new Palm 
Beach line. Lord & Taylor featured 
this fabric in golf frocks of the man- 
tailored type—Best & Co. sponsored it 
for the tennis frock—and its claims to 
washability and durability have had 
time to prove that they are founded on 
fact. It possesses the soft lustre so 
essential to chic in sportswear, and the 
colors featured are the new clear 
delicate pastel tones. 

These suede-like silks share with the 
spun silk shantungs the gay out-door 
feeling characteristic of the fashion- 
correct sport silks, and will doubtless 
be a prominent feature in the wardrobes 
of the smart women who prefer to 
“follow the sun.” 


Phila. Mfrs. Elect Officers 





Tenth Annual Meeting 
At Manufacturers’ Club 


PHILADELPHIA. 

JHILADELPHIA = Textile Manu- 
tacturers’ Association held their 
tenth annual dinner meeting at the 
Manufacturers’ Club, Oct. 24. Results 
ot election of officers of the organization 
were announced, Charles J. Webb, Chas. 
J. Webb & Sons Co., Inc., being re- 
elected head of the association. Mr. 
Webb has held this office for a number 
ot years and indications are that mem- 
bers will not permit him to relinquish 


lor as many more, the group having 


nade remarkable strides during his 
m and under the guidance of C. 


Marlin Bell, managing director. 
John E, Fite, Jr., Krout & Fite Mfg. 
was chosen as first vice-president ; 
John Oughton, Windsor Mfg. Co., sec- 
ond vice-president ; Joseph W. Randall, 
Ir. Jos. Randall & Bro., Ine., secretary 
and J. Harold Felton, Valkone Dye & 
linishing Works, treasurer. 
board of directors elected 


for the 


coming year consists of: G. C. Aberle, 
H. C. Aberle Co.; Joseph Haines, 
Haines Hosiery Mills; R. A. Lukens, 
Continental Mills, Inc., and Thomas A. 
Oliver, Oliver Knitting Co., as repre- 
sentatives of the knitting group. 

Allen R. Mitchell, Jr., Allen R. 
Mitchell & Son; Harry Lonsdale, F. A. 
sochmann & Co.; Leroy: Cummings, 
John B. Stetson Co.; and John L. Wal- 
ther, Walther Mfg. Co., as representa- 
tives of the flat goods, weaving group. 

Pile fabric division of the weaving 
group consists of M. G. Curtis, Collins 
& Aikman Corp.; H. L. Thompson, 
Philadelphia Carpet Co.; William Zim- 
merman, John Zimmerman & Sons; 
John H. Davidson, Cambria Carpet Co. 


Brown Heads Spinning Group 
Spinning group consists of: Colonel 
M. D. Brown, Continental Mills, Inc. ; 


Henry A. Rath, Penn Worsted Co.; 
John E. Bromley, Jr., John Bromley & 


Son, Inc.; and Ernest R. ‘Townson, 
Kent Mfg. Co. 

Frank Foster, Jos. R. Foster & Sons; 
Walter J. Harris, R. A. Harris Co.; 
James Hulton, Sr., Hulton Dyeing Co.; 
Franklin P. Knipe, W. E. Knipe & 
Sons; James J. Diamond, are members 
st the group representing dyeing and 
nnishing section of the industry. 

Tape group is represented by R. I. 
Lachlan, James Wilson & Sons and 
Julius Bux, J. Sullivan & Sons Mfg. Co. 

Directors-at-large are William H. 
Drexel, McCallum Hosiery Co.; Joseph 
A. Sommer, American Pile Fabric Co., 
and Conyers Read, Wm. F. Read & 
Sons Co. 

From Oct. 1, 1928, until Sept. 28, 
1929, there have been added 33 active 
amembers to the association and 24 
associate, making a total of 57 new 
members during the year. The depart- 
ment of investigations has expanded its 
field and 152 mills received direct serv- 
ice from this branch of the association 
during the year. Through it there was 
recovered $17,481.40 of merchandise 
out of a total of $37,264.40 stolen from 
member mills, showing that almost half 
of the merchandise stolen was _ re- 
covered by the department of investi- 


gations. 





BUSINESS NEWS 





First Southern Made Loom 
Shipped 


The first automatic loom built in a pro- 
duction plant in the South was_ shipped 
Oct. 16, by its manufacturers, Standard 
Looms, Inc., Spartanburg, S. C. For about 
five months the plant has been engaged in 
the production of repair and replacement 
parts for various makes of looms, and the 
manufacture of complete looms was de- 
layed until the present time, as the demand 
for loom parts absorbed the gradually in- 
creasing productive capacity of the concern. 
The first complete Standard Loom shipped 
was a 56-inch automatic jacquard. 

V. M. Montgomery, prominent Spartan- 
burg textile executive, is acting president 





Cotton Industry Activity Index for September 


hf [(GURED on a monthly basis and 
without regard to the number of 
days in the calendar month, as is the 
TexriLte Wortp cotton activity index, 
that for September shows a decline of 
3 points from August, but there were 
nly 244 working days in September 
ompared with 27 normal operating 
in August, which renders such a 
parison inaccurate and necessitates 
use of an index figured on average 
ity in hours per day for accurate 
Comparison; this index for September 
is 106.69 and compares with 99.80 for 
ust. Indexes thus derived show 
ictivity of the industry last month 
considerably greater than for 





Based upon average of active spind/e hours per active 


spindle for period September, 1921, to July, 1922 
100— 226 
Cotton 
U.S. States N.E. Mass. N.C. 

September, 1922. 103 122 §=85 82 124 
September, 1923. 98 122 76 72 126 
September, 1924. 94 113 73 72 112 
September, 1925. 100 116 80 79 11 
September, 1926. 114 140 «85 85 143 
September, 1927... 120 145 89 88 148 
September, 1928... 109 124 85 84 121 

1929-30 
August. a 119 137 94 95 131 
September... 116 135 88 85 133 


September of either of the previous six 
years excepting in 1926 when it was 
107.28 and in 1927 when it was 113.96. 

The seasonal trend, hofever, is in the 
right direction, and but little more 
radical than in most of the previous 
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six years. The figures of production, 
sales, stocks and unfilled orders of the 
Cotton Textile Merchants Association 
of New York for September are con- 
firmatory of the improved position of 
the industry, but it is seriously to be 
questioned whether they warrant any 
such increase in cotton consumption as 
is shown by September figures when 
compared with those of August on a 
daily daily consumption for 
August was 20,670 bales whereas for 
September it was 22,263 bales, which 
approximates the largest average daily 
consumption on record for any month, 
and compares with 20,094 bales for 
September, 1928. 


basis; 
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FANCO 


SULPHO-PINOL 


(Sulphonated Pine Oil) 


Unexcelled for 


Penetration 
Leveling - 
Emulsifying 
Degumming 
Made From Hercules Pine Oil 


6) 


W.F. FANCOURT & CO.,, Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








ARKANSAS CO. 


INCORPORATED 
233 Broadway, New York City 


Manufacturers of 
Textile Chemicals 














ACIDS 
MORDANTS 
OILS and SOFTENERS 
HYDROSULFITES 
DESIZING COMPOUNDS 
WOOL and COTTON FINISHES 
WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS 
DETERGENTS 


SL 
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Good Workmen Deserve Good Tools | 


This is why so many mills have standard- 


andolle 


ized the 


and Service 





These special products insure superior re- | 
sults in yarns and finished fabrics. 


Ask your supply man for 
“WYANDOTTE” 


THE J. B. FORD COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturers 
Wyandotte, Michigan 






-CARBIC COLOR 
& CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


ANILINE COLORS— 
DYESTUFFS—CHEMICALS 


INDIGOSOLS 


451-453 Washington St., New York City 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Philadelphia, Providence, Boston, Hamilton, Ontario 


Sole Agents for DURAND & HUGUENIN, S. A., 
Basle, Switzerland 


Textile Manufacturers 
Should be interested in DIAX for the following reasons 


FOR BLEACHING 


Purer whites are obtained, less tendency to weaken fibres, saving of time 
and chemicals. 


FOR DYEING 
More level dyeings are obtained with economy of dyestuffs. Thorough 
degumming of previously dyed and finished goods are easily and cheaply 
performed. 

FOR MERCERIZING 


Has increased affinity of the cloth for the caustic liquor, gives better 
lustre, the mercerizing lye kept clearer and lasts longer. 

FOR PRINTING 
It is especially useful in making adhesive sizes and finishes, and less 
expensive, and is devoid of color and easily removable. 

FOR FINISHING 
Thin fluid mixing is produced which penetrates the cloth better, giving 


superior results in the handle and feel of the cloth, and economy in the 
use of starch and dextrine. 


Further information gladly given. Write. 


MALT-DIASTASE CO., 


Wyckoff Ave. and Decatur St., 
Phone—Jefferson 6000 BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


We are pleased to announce that 
we are engaged in the manufac- 
ture of highest quality Formic 
Acid 90%. 


Victor Formic Acid is almost 
chemically pure, water white in 
color, and is packed in domestic 
carboys containing 115 pounds 
each. 


American 


Formic 


Acid 


Write for sample and quotation 
from nearest stock. 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK ST. LOUIS NASHVILLE 





1929 





f the company; Jonas Northrup, vice- 
president and general manager, and Frank 
Norcross, secretary, are both well known 
in the loom manufacturing field. 





Seattle Office for Combustion 
Engineering Corp. 


Combustion Engineering Corp. announces 
the opening of a district office at 1411 
Fourth Avenue, Seattle, Wash. George M. 
Bechtel, recently of the Los Angeles office 
of Combustion Engineering Corp. has been 
appointed branch manager. 


Wagner Branch Office Changes 


Wagner Electric Corp. announces the 
removal of two branch sales offices. The 
Milwaukee sales office and service station 
has been moved from 501 Broadway to 
525-27 Broadway. The St. Louis sales 
office has been removed from 505 Shell 
Building to 909-9 Plaza Olive Building. 
Those removals were necessitated by in- 
creased business requiring more space. 


Blancolit to Start up 
Southern Plant 


The Blancolit Co., Greeaville, S. C., has 
been engaged recently in making experi- 
ments with its product, Blancolit, in finish- 
ing cotton goods by new methods that are 
said to effect substantial economies. Reg- 
ular operation of the company’s southern 
plant, that was completed recently, should 
begin in the near future, according to L. O. 
Patterson, secretary. 





Specializes in Textile Work 


_ The Carolina Sheet Metal Co., specializ- 
ing in textile work, has been established in 
Spartanburg, S. C., with J. C. Paddock as 
maanger. It manufactures and repairs tex- 
tile appliances, specializing in spinning room 
cylinders, conveyors, picker screens, drying 
cans, quill cans, card screens, tanks and oil 
pans. 





General Refractories Appoints 
Maryland Agent 


General Refractories Co. has announced 
the appointment of Desch Supply & Equip- 
ment Co., 16 South Frederick Street, Balti- 
more, Md., as their high temperature 
ement dealer representative in the State 
of Maryland. This agency will cover every- 
thing in this State east of Allegany County 
and everything west and north of Chesa- 
peake Bay. Their territory also includes 
Washington, D. C. 


Carrier Opens Office in Dallas 


Carrier Engineering Corp., Newark, 
\. J., announces the opening of a perma- 
nt engineering and sales office and shop 
2706 Commerce Street, Dallas, Texas. 
Thomas M. Cunningham, who has super- 
vised many of the installations in Texas, 
is manager of the new office. William 
\foler, a native of Texas, with a back- 
ound of experience in the home office 
the company, and in the Los Angeles 
d Chicago branches, will be associated 
th Mr. Cunningham. 


Walter Knapp with DeWalt 
Products Corp. 


lhe DeWalt Products Corp., Leola, Pa., 
iker of cutting machinery, announces the 


addition to its organization of Walter 
Knapp, as the executive engineer of their 
plant. 

Mr. Knapp is a mechanical engineer, 
graduated from Cornell University, and 
has had many years’ experience in plant 
engineering in all of its phases. 





C. S. Darling Joins 4-One Box 
Machine Makers 


Col. Guilford C. Babcock, president of 
4-One Box Machine Makers, Rockaway, 
N. J., announces the appointment of Clin- 
ton S. Darling as assistant to the presi- 
dent. 

The 4-One Box Machine Makers is the 
licensing company for the manufacture and 
sale of 4-One wirebound boxes. 


C. B. Cook Becomes Treasurer 


of Wayland-Lloyd Co. 


The Wayland-Lloyd Co., Inc., Provi- 
dence, R. I., have taken over the dyestuft 
business of J. B. Cook. Mr. Cook has 
become associated with this firm, acting 
in the capacity of manager of sales. He 
has also been elected treasurer. Mr. 
Cook had ten years of experience with the 
American Woolen Co. and nine years with 
S. R. David Co. 

The Wayland-Lloyd Co., Inc., had an 
exhibit of its products at the Androscoggin 
Mill Men’s Association Pageant of Prog- 
ress in Lewiston, Me. 


General Electric Sales 
for First Nine Months 


General Electric Co. sales billed during 
the first nine months of 1929, announced 
by President Gerard Swope, amounted to 
$301,812,808.55, compared with $242,676,- 
762.07 for the corresponding period last 
year, an increase of 24%. Profit available 
for dividends on common stock for the first 
nine months of 1929 was $47,965,831.71, 
compared with $36,910,649.96 for the cor- 
responding nine months last year. 


A. R. Fletcher Now in Franklin 
Process New York Office 


A. R. Fletcher, formerly travelling from 
the Providence office of the Franklin Pro- 
cess Co., is now permanently located in the 
New York office of the same company at 
66 Leonard Street. He will assist Mr. 
Ervin in serving the New York converters 
and selling houses in a consulting capacity 
on yarn dyeing problems. 


E. S. Kempton is now 
Located at Atlanta 


Edward S. Kempton, who has been con- 
nected with the Mill Devices, Inc., and the 
A. B. Carter, Inc., for the last several 
years, is now making his headquarters in 
Atlanta, representing these two companies 
in Alabama and Georgia. 


American Enka (N. C.) Corp. is now 
employing 1,400 people, but according to 
C. Vanderhooven, secretary of the cor- 
poration, the plant will reach its ca- 
pacity by the first of the year when 
3,200 people will be required. It is also 
planned to double the present plant, the 
expansion to start Jan. 1. 
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A Technical Textile Research 
Library 


The principal speaker at the annual 
meeting of the Textile Research Council 
at the University Club, Boston, Mass., 
Wednesday, Oct. 30, will be W. P. 
Cutter, assistant librarian, Baker Li- 
brary, Harvard University, whose sub- 
ject will be “Importance and Organiza- 
tion of a Technical Textile Research 
Library.” Mr. Cutter is an authority 
on the organization of business, indus- 
trial and research libraries and in such 
work at various times has been asso- 
ciated with the National Aniline & 
Chemical Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Arthur 
D. Little, Inc., Cambridge, Mass.; The 
Engineering Foundation, New York 
City, and the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. Textile Re- 
search Council is proposing as an 
important activity preliminary to the 
launching of a research program, the 
organization of a technical textile re- 
search library and central source of 
information on scientific research. 

At the same meeting the members 
will vote on the question of incorpora- 
tion under New York laws and author- 
izing the Executive Committee or a 
special committee to draw up a new set 
of by-laws, broadening the scope of the 
Council. 


Annual Statistical Number 


of Electrical World 


In the issue of Electrical World for 
Jan. 4, 1930, the only complete statistical 
reference book for the entire electrical 
industry is made available. It brings to 
its readers a clear outline of status of the 
electrical industry, at the end of 1929. 
To put this information into quantitative 
form, several thousand individual sta- 
tistical items will be compiled, and nu- 
merous charts will be used to present the 
data graphically. 

This record is not the product of 
Electrical World alone, but is the work 
of its editors in collaboration with many 
nationally known contributors. It em- 
braces the work of officials, clerks and 
other employes of private organizations 
and of state and national government 
bureaus, such as the United States 
Census Bureau, the Geological Survey, 
and the Utility Commissions. Electrical 
World is a McGraw-Hill publication. 





Chattanooga Golf Nov. 7 and 8 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Invitations to 
attend the fifth annual Bob Smith golf 
tournament of the Chattanooga Textile 
Association have been sent to textile 
men over the country. The tournament 
will be held in Chattanooga on Nov. 7 
and 8. 

The outing opens with an 18-hole 
tournament Thursday afternoon at the 
Chattanooga Gold and Country Club 
course. 

The afternoon of Nov. 8, a second 18- 
hole tournament will be played at the 
Chattanooga Golf and Country Club. 
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Full Fashioned 
Hosiery Mill Fixer 
and Superintendent 


HELP WANTED 
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Finisher 


Finishing plant located in New 
Jersey has an opening for an ex- 
perienced finisher of Cotton and 
Rayon fabrics. Only men with 
experience and proven ability in 
producing finishes need apply. 
Commensurate salary. 








familiar with all makes, absolutely 
competent to assume charge of 
entire manufacturing, is open for 
new connection, November 15th. 
Middle age. Will go anywhere. 


: Address Adv. 536, Textile World 


Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York City 
WTI ed 
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CHEMIST 


Colorist, experience in Textile Printing 
desires position. 


Address Adv. 515, Textile World 


= Address Adv. 502, Textile World 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St.. New York City 


Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York City 
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WANTED 


Superintendent 
Fixer 


By Canadian full-fashioned hosiery 


SUEDEOEOHOUOUDOROGUEOEDEDEROEOGOUDUSOEOEOEGUOUDORORGEOULOROGOHORGADEROOOROEOEOOROROOGEOREEEO NORA ES OOEORSDS 


Foreman of Weaving 


Foreman of weaving on 500 silk looms 
desires change with future opportunity. 
C & K and Stafford Looms. Design school 
graduate 33 years of age 
retereneces 


Excellent 


Address Adv. 506, Textile World 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St.. New York City 
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mill 


AUOUEUEDECEOUOUEOEUEOEOEOEEOEOEDEDAOTROEOUEURUOORORORORGURCEOUDUDORUROEOROOOO RUSE DORE ROGOUOEOUEUEDODEOERD SS 


Theodore Lieberknecht equipment. 


Must be available early November. 


Cotton Finishing Plant Executive is 
available where able assistance is 
needed throughout. 


TITTIES 
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om cay a eee. oe akon tee Address Adv. 513, Textile World 
5 Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York City 
: WANTED 


Machinist or Overseer 


11 years’ experience in rayon winding and 
coning Last position handled 124 Uni- 
versal coners and 38 National winders. 
Can furnish excellent references. 


In our experimental department 


eeveneeneeveneeent 


—man experienced in constructing 


novelty yarns of all kinds. Address Adv. 529, Textile World 
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Tenth Ave. at 36th St.. New York City 
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: Must be familiar with the requirements of Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York City 
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: | » do original work and 
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= three fields Desirable and permanent con = ° : 
nection tor i reliable accurate and com z Experienced Dyer : 
petent mat Please reply in detail and if s : 
. lalifications warrant, interview will be = familiar with cotton, wool, silk, rayon i 
= rante , = dyeing wants position in South. Now em- 
: = ployed = 
: address Adv. 480, Textile World : Address Ady. 525, Textile World : 
5 Tenth Ave. at 36th St.. New York City : 
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WANTED 
First Class. Finished Sewer 
and Mender 


on men's wear knit and woven 
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Salesman 


Interested in Rayon, veivets and plushes. 
One who has a knowledge of the market- 
ible value of the above. 


seevenenoeenen 


HORNER BROTHERS WOOLEN MILLS 
Michigan 


TOSUOUEEROCUOOEOATEDNERCOOOOORUNOLOROODERODIENEOEONOERORORUENEDS 


Address Adv. 526, Textile World 
Eaton Rapids Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York City 
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POSITION WANTED 


By a good loom fixer or foreman, familiar 
with German and American looms for 
plushes and velvet. Best experience and 
best references. 


Address Adv. 531, Textile World 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York City 
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POSITION WANTED 


Young man, textile sghool graduate, would 
like to connect with a finishing plant or 
converter. Has a thorough knowledge and 
experience of cotton and rayon from both 
practical mill and converting end. 


Address Ady. 532, Textile World 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York City 
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POSITION WANTED 


Young man with five years’ experience in 
finishing departments, familiar with both 
web and dry finishing machinery, and also 
with examining and shipping, would like 
connection with well established mill with 
the idea of getting more experience. Face 
finishing preferred 
Address Adv. 537, Textile World 
Tenth Av at 36th St.. New York City 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


Manufacturers who are in need of superin- 
tendents or overseers for any department of mill 
work may learn of suitable men upon applica- 
tion by mail or telephone to C. T. Donlevy, care 
Textile World, Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass. 








SUPT. OR MANAGER OF SILK MILL 
Position wanted by man 35 yrs. of age, Amer- 
ican, married. Worked on all kinds of silks 
rayons and plushes First-class recommenda- 
tions. 

O. B. 128, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


SUPT. OR FOREMAN IN FULL FASHIONED 
HOSIERY MILL. Position wanted by man 34 
yrs. of age, American, married. Worked on 
all classes full fashioned hosiery. Familiar 
with all makes full fashioned machinery. A 
No. 1 recommendations 
O. B. 195, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER WLN. OR WST. FINISHING 
Position wanted by man 48 yrs. of age, Eng- 
lish, married. Worked on all kinds of woolens 
and worsteds. Familiar with all makes of 
finishing machinery Good references. 

O. B. 306, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER WLN. CARDING. Position 
wanted by man 39 yrs. of age, American, 
single. Worked on yarns made of wool, cot- 
ton, shoddy, hair and various mixes of each 
Familiar with all makes cards, ring doffers and 
tape condensers, also garnetts and_ pickers. 
First-class references 

O. B. 325, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


BOSS SEWER Position wanted by man 44 
yrs. of age, American, married. Worked on 
men's and women’s wear, woolens and worsteds. 
Familiar with C&K machines. A No. 1 refer- 
ences. 

O. B. 341, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 

OVERSEER WORSTED DRAWING, SPIN- 
NING OR TWISTING. Position wanted by man 
40 yrs. of age, English, married. Worked on 
all grades of wool mohair and_ alpacas 
Familiar with all makes machinery. First-class 
reterences 


O. B. 373, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER WLN. OR WST. FINISHING 
Position wanted by man 49 yrs. of age, Ame 
ican, married Worked on cotton and fanc 
worsted for men’s wear Familiar with a 
kinds of worsted finishing machinery. Goo 
recommendations 

O. B. 404, Textile World, Boston, Mass 
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